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Introduction 

T his is a study of the lives of sixty-three individuals, elected 
to the American Hall of Fame, from the point of view of 
their heredity, social and economic status, education, re- 
ligious and moral training, in an attempt to discover significant 
factors in their early years. Those elected to the Hall of Fame 
were chosen for the study for several reasons. It was desirable 
that the individuals studied should represent a sampling of 
successful leaders of American life as regards the period in 
which they lived, social class, occupation and education. It 
was desirable also that they should be sufiiciently well known 
that the desired data would be available, and that the list 
should be chosen by an impartial jury and hence not weighted 
for any particular theory of education or religion. Those 
elected to the Hall of Fame seemed to meet these criteria. 

The American Hall of Fame is an unofficial honorary 
foundation, connected with New York University. This 
foundation was endowed in 1900, and a handsome building 
with colonnades erected at the university, on the heights 
overlooking the Palisades of the Hudson and the Harlem 
River. Here ceremonies are held from time to time commemora- 
tive of the deeds of great Americans who have been elected to 
the Hall. Election is based upon general popular nomination. 
One hundred prominent citizens throughout the country co- 
operate as electors. They vote upon a list compiled by the 
foundation from those popularly nominated under the direc- 
tion and with the final approval of the Senate of New York 
University. 

Originally twenty-nine persons were selected. From time to 
time others have been added, until there were in 192.6, at the 
time this study was begun, the names of fifty-six men, and 
seven women on the list, sixty-three in all. Separate lists were 
formerly kept for women, and for men of foreign birth, but all 
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such distinctions have now ceased. All nominees for election 
are classed under one of the following heads: (i) Authors and 
Editors, (i) Educators, (3) Preachers, Theologians, (4) Philan- 
thropists, Reformers, Home and Social Workers, (5) Scientists, 
(6) Engineers, (7) Physicians, Surgeons, (8) Inventors, (9) Mis- 
sionaries, Explorers, (10) Soldiers, Sailors, (ii) Lawyers, 
Judges, (12.) Rulers, Statesmen, (13) Business Men, (14) Art- 
ists, Musicians, Sculptors, Painters, (15) Distinguished men 
and women outside the above classes. 

There is one important limitation in the selection of this 
list. They are all outstandingly successful individuals. It would 
have been desirable for comparative purposes to have had also 
the lives of individuals of equal capacity but who failed in 
achievement, along the lines in which those elected to the 
Hall of Fame made a success. If they proved to have had 
similar early influences, then the significance of the factors 
would be discounted. Such a comparative study was impos- 
sible, however, because the biographical material would not 
be available, even if there were any way of selecting a com- 
parable list. 

Despite this limitation, the individuals elected to the Hall 
of Fame seemed to represent a desirable group for study. First, 
even among successful individuals there is sufBcient negative 
material to be found to give the basis for evaluation. Human- 
ity is generally subject to fault, error and failure in varying de- 
gree, and even the greatest and best have sufficient shadows in 
their lives to make the picture visible. Second, a study of 
positive and successful experience in religious and character 
education may be more useful than a study of the experience of 
abnormal and delinquent persons. Third, the results found in 
the sixty-three cases chosen can in some degree be checked 
against general statistics insofar as these are extant and the 
facts discovered can to some extent be placed on the total 
scale of American life for the period. 

The method of the study is biographical. Instead of the 
more usual procedure of character study at the present time by 
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the use of questionnaires and tests for collecting material from 
living persons, this is a study of the biographies of individuals 
whose careers are closed, to see what material may be available 
in the field of character and religious education. Various facts 
concerning the origin, development and character of the 
chosen individuals have been collected, sorted, classified, 
analyzed and compared. In developing the problem, a few 
biographies were first read in order roughly to estimate the 
type of material available and the categories under which the 
data might be summarized. The experience of the writer in a 
former study, made for the religious education of a group of 
high school boys and published under the title, “Heroes,” 
(Association Press, 1913) was also used. A form was then 
drawn up, a copy of which is found in the Appendix, stating 
one hundred and six points on which information was desir- 
able in the case of each biography to be studied. These points 
included in the main information regarding: 

(i) The ancestry, family, the physical and social heredity 
of the individual. 

Ql) The education, occupations, social and economic 
status, religious and moral life of the parents and grand- 
parents. 

(3) The home life, health, physique, and training of the 
individual as a child. 

(4) His education, his social and religious environment 
during the formative period of youth. 

(5) His career and his own social, moral and religious life. 

(6) Any known ideals, motives, urges or purposes. 

Having once prepared forms or information sheets, the 
biographies were chosen and read in no particular alphabetical 
or other order, but chiefly as desirable books were found. 
Notes were taken and passages marked during the first general 
reading. After the leading available biographies about a single 
character had been completely read, the desired facts were 
filled in with the total picture in mind. In very many cases 
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Other facts have come to light later, and additions and correc- 
tions have been made accordingly. While a well defined plan 
was followed from the early beginning of the study, certain 
modifications had to be made during its progress. As the data 
sheets were filled out, trial balances were drawn from time to 
time. In view of the results, corrections in procedure were 
made, a few categories abandoned for lack of data, and others 
added. 

One of the major difficulties has been the lack of well de- 
fined criteria for classification. Certain facts were simple and 
easy to record — such as dates, place of birth, and age of enter- 
ing school. It was a comparatively easy step from this to draw 
up criteria for rating education, for example, as excellent, 
moderate or limited. Such criteria are stated in terms relative 
to the standards and achievements of the day, and where 
pertinent a comparison was hazarded with the standards of the 
present day. Questions such as discipline were also in the field 
of behavior, and could be rated with slightly more difficulty 
on a like comparative scale. As one approached the field of 
character and subjective states the problem became increasingly 
difficult. For example — Conscientious. How can one measure 
degrees of conscientiousness? The procedure was to try rating 
a few people on their display of conscience, analyse the re- 
sults, and draw up a behavior pattern, showing the major 
field in which conscientiousness is exhibited. Then try again. 
After several such attempts, fairly objective criteria could be 
stated, according to which a given person might be classed as 
extremely conscientious, moderately conscientious, moder- 
ately lax, or lax, and all the subjects should be classed in one 
of these groups. While this method may not bring the accurate 
results of an exact science, it provides a systematic procedure 
whereby character traits can be profitably analysed and com- 
pared. Attention has been constantly kept upon the revision 
of the criteria toward greater clarity, and the readjustment of 
the data in view of the criteria, toward greater accuracy. 

The facts collected have been gathered into 94 charts or 
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tables, in most of which ioo% equals 63, the number of char- 
acters under review. Following the tables, the material in 
them is discussed in chapters dealing with fathers, mothers, 
ancestors, childhood, home conditions and personal traits, 
education, religion, moral point of view, achievements and 
motivation. In so far as findings are recorded, no attempt is 
made to apply the results to actual present day problems of 
religious and moral education. The task has been to analyse 
the facts, in the hope of discovering some principles, direc- 
tions, and tendencies which may add to the store of human 
knowledge. 

The study by its very nature has two definite limitations. 
First, it was manifestly impossible to do original biographical 
research in a study of so large a number of people. Conse- 
quently, the plan for the dissertation provided for the use of 
standard biographies. It was believed, and the belief proved 
upon the whole to be warranted, that because these characters 
are well known, adequate biographical material would be 
available. Where the material in standard biographies could 
not be found, supplementary work was done in original 
sources, but the dissertation has upon the whole depended 
upon secondary sources and in no sense claims to be an original 
contribution in the realm of biographical research. A by- 
product of the study has been a series of interpretive biog- 
raphies of the characters written upon the basis of the study 
made, but these are not a part of the dissertation. 

A check upon this use of secondary sources has been made 
in various ways. Where several biographies were available, a 
careful comparison was made of the information in these 
biographies on the items used in the dissertation. Further, 
especial attention was given to possible bias of the biographers. 
Perhaps the morality of some of the men, both social and eco- 
nomic, might have to be discounted. There may have been 
cases where sharp practise or low ideal was never discovered, 
or where a biographical source was compiled by a wife, a son, 
or a devoted admirer. But even here the light is rather pitiless 
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— ^foibles and weaknesses appear with astonishing honesty, or 
even by the very devices for concealing them. An apology is 
more revealing than an accusation. By use of the comparative 
method, especially in the study of biographical material rela- 
tive to men who belonged to opposing factions, or who played 
different r 61 es in the same events, it has been possible in some 
cases to eliminate error and to arrive at an accurate determina- 
tion of particular facts. 

In the majority of cases cross references were found, for al- 
most all of the persons whose lives were studied were intimate 
with a group of the others on the list. Thus light would be 
thrown from one to another. For example, Asa Gray wrote 
the life of his friend, Joseph Henry; Irving wrote the life of 
Washington; Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a biography of his 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson. A half dozen of the chosen 
characters belonged to the famous Saturday Club in Boston. 
Another group, largely from the South, were friends, fellow- 
workers, and at times rivals and opponents in the Revolution- 
ary War and the founding of the Republic. It was found con- 
venient, therefore, and seemingly in the interest of greater 
final accuracy, to approach summaries by degrees. 

Conflicting statements were found chiefly regarding men 
active in the political area of life, — ^men like Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Patrick Henry, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson. While 
these men were themselves men of great ability and high per- 
sonal character, their partisans would go to great lengths in 
order to vilify a political opponent or to conceal a fault or 
foible of a favorite. Considerable research has been necessary 
in such cases to arrive at a fair judgment of the character of a 
single individual, and extensive reading was required to es- 
tablish some single point of controversy. Fortunately in all of 
these cases the chief actors on both sides of the controversy, as 
Hamilton and Jefferson, or Clay and Jackson, were both on the 
list studied. Research into the life and activity of the one 
inevitably threw light upon the controversy regarding the 
character of the other. For example, a chance remark in the 
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correspondence of Thomas Jefferson with John Adams gives a 
clue to the animus of Jefferson when he so kindly corrected the 
manuscript of William Wirt’s Life of Fatrick Henry before its 
publication. With the help of this clue it is possible to make 
important corrections in the distorted picture commonly held 
of Patrick Henry. 

In some cases but a single biography is available, as for 
example Dr. George H. Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman F aimer ^ 
where the biography, by its brilliant and clear presentation 
has done much to make the character. Were other biographi- 
cal sources regarding any one of these persons at hand, contro- 
versial points would undoubtedly arise. But in very few of 
the lives studied is there any serious question regarding major facts 
which would seriously affect the findings of this study. 

In the case of few if any individuals was the desired in- 
formation completely available. Concerning three or four of 
the lives the material was extremely scanty. But at least some 
major facts were found in every case; and in connection with 
most of the characters studied material has been collected to- 
ward answering a majority of the questions listed. Around 
such idolized individuals as Washington and Lincoln, a vast 
literature has grown up, from which the selection of the per- 
tinent facts was no easy task, owing to the conflicting state- 
ments of different biographers. The books have been in most 
cases purchased, but where library copies were used, extensive 
passages have been copied out, in order that the connotations 
of any particular statement might be exactly considered before 
it should be incorporated in the text. Many of the spaces that 
still remain blank in certain of the form sheets could be filled 
by sufficiently painstaking research. One could spend a life- 
time searching out details on any one of the characters. It 
seemed best therefore to proceed with the extensive data al- 
ready collected, while recognizing at the same time the limi- 
tations in the material. 

A second limitation concerns the significance of the re- 
sults. What leaders in character and religious education are 
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most interested to discover are the factors making for success 
or failure. Such causal factors, if they could be discovered, 
would be of help in determining the emphasis and direction in 
character and religious education. It is evident that great 
caution must be observed in drawing any conclusions in re- 
gard to causal relationship. There are not a sufficient number 
of biographies to make the results statistically significant, so 
that any facts discovered can be said to be true of this particu- 
lar selected group and in no sense widely representative of the 
population in the times in which these individuals lived. 
There are too many biographies to make possible the kind of 
case studies which might reveal relationships between heredity 
and environmental factors on the one hand, and the achieve- 
ment of these individuals on the other; and it is doubtful, in 
any event, whether the requisite material for such case studies 
could be discovered for most of these individuals. While, there- 
fore, not claiming a causal relationship between the facts dis- 
covered and the characteristics and achievements of the in- 
dividuals studied, the comparative summaries of this study do 
seem to be of importance. They represent a picture of the 
various factors in the ancestry and training of a considerable 
number of successful individuals and at least show what 
influences were operative in their lives. Such summaries point 
to possible factors which make for success or failure and raise 
de&iite questions for further study and research. They repre- 
sent also a composite picture of the ancestry and training of 
this significant group of Americans. 

The writer has been long interested in this subject of the 
biographical approach to character education. This present 
study had been outlined and was already under way at the 
time of the appearance of General Jan C. Smuts’ important 
philosophical work. Holism and Evolution, The high place 
which General Smuts gives to the systematic study of biogra- 
phy in the development of the culture of the future was most 
heartening in the pursuit of this study. General Smuts says, 
‘*On the whole lives of poets, artists, writers, thinkers, re- 
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ligious and social innovators will be found the most suitable 
for the purposes of historic study. . . . We should select the 
biographies of people who had inner histories, lives of the 
spirit as well as of a fair capacity of continuous development 
during their life time. Among these the most helpful cases 
would be those where the written record is fairly foil in the 
form of writings and diaries, and where there has been no 
undue restraint in the process of self-revelation and faithful 
portrayal of the inner life and history.*’^ 

Experience in this study confirms what General Smuts has 
there stated. The writer is also impressed with the ‘‘holistic** 
aspect of character, the idea of the personality as a whole, on 
which so much emphasis is laid. He has not, however, been 
able to pursue this study of character through biography to 
anything like the lengths outlined by General Smuts in the 
succeeding paragraphs, but only to make an introduction, as 
it were, to this vast and vastly important area of human 
study. General Smuts continues, “Personality has thus been 
explained above as personal Holism, as the whole in its human 
fulness of development. . . . What should be the procedure of 
this new discipline of Personology? It should of course take 
cognizance of the special analytical contributions of psy- 
chology and physiology, and of all the other human sciences, 
individual and social, theoretical and practical. But it should 
do more. Following the course above indicated, that the 
Personality is uniquely individual and that this special in- 
dividual character should not be ignored, it should study the 
biography of noted personalities as expressions of the develop- 
ing Personality in each case. Such a study of personal biogra- 
phies will not only have the advantage of bringing out the 
individual differences among personalities, instead of blurring 
all differences in a generalized composite picture of Personality. 
It will have the further and quite priceless advantage of study- 
ing personalities synthetically as living unities and wholes 
rather than in the analytical manner of psychology and the 
other human sciences. In biography we have to follow the de- 
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velopment of a person as a whole, as a living biological 
psychical entity, and we are therefore in a position to correct 
the one-sided abstract generalized results of the analytical 
procedure of these sciences. The study of biographies as 
examples of personal Holism, as examples of the development 
of Personality, will lead to very interesting and important 
results. 

*ln the first place, we shall thus get the materials for 
formulating the laws of personal evolution. In the second 
place those laws will form the foundation of a new science of 
Biography which will take the place of the empirical unsatis- 
factory patchwork affair which biography now mostly is. In 
the third place, the gradual accumulation of biographical 
facts and data bearing on personal evolution will not only 
lead to the formulation of the laws of this evolution, but will 
give the basis for a sound theory of Personality and a proper 
science of Personology. Personolo^ as the science of Personality y 
as the synthetic science of Human Nature, will form the crown of all 
the sciences and in turn become the basis of a new Ethic, a new 
lAetafhysic, and of a truer spiritual outlook than we can possibly 
have in the ignorance and confusions of our present state of knowledge. 
To my mind the basis of all these great developments can only 
be laid in a new biographical aim and method, which will 
give us the facts which are vitally necessary for any sound 
scientific constructions . * ’ ^ 

^ Smuts, Jan C. Holism and Evolution, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 19x6, p. x8i ff. 
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Fathers of Famous Americans 




Table 




Chief Occupation 


Education 



Social Status 

Farmer 

14 

Excellent 



High 35 

Minister 

II 

Moderate 


16 

Middle zo 

Planter 

7 

Limited 


18 

Low 8 

Lawyer 

6 

No information 

I 


Merchant 

5 





Physician 

3 





Mechanic 

3 





Surveyor, etc. 

2. 





Tanner 

z 





Actor 

I 





Dyer, et aL 

I 





Hatter, et aL 

I 





Naval Officer 

I 





Sea Captain 

I 





Shoemaker 

1 





Tailor 

1 





Teacher 

I 





Tradesman, et aL 

I 





No information 

I 





Total 

63 



63 

65 

Success 


Keligion 



Character 

Eminent 31 


Puritan, Con- 



Excellent 49 

Moderate 2.0 


gregational or 



Medium 7 

Poor 8 


Presbyterian 

32- 


Poor 3 

No information 4 


Episcopalian 

8 


No informa- 



Unitarian 

4 


tion 4 



Baptist 

3 





Quaker 

4 




Roman Catholic i 
Mason i 

No information lo 

63 63 


Totals 


63 



Fathers of Famous Americans 
Criteria 

I N A study into the moral and religious education of a group 
of people, the initial problem is to isolate the different 
influences which affected their childhood, and to sort out those 
influences under different heads and sub-heads. The major 
questions have been grouped under the home, the school, the 
church and the community, and the nature of the individual 
himself. A natural place to start is with the fathers, — their 
occupation, education, social status, success, religion, and any 
other available information to be had about them. Following 
that, the mothers, then the grand parents, and ancestry. 

The fathers are of special importance because their edu- 
cation, occupation, and success so largely determine the eco- 
nomic conditions and material surroundings of the home. The 
mothers are of special importance because they are more 
intimately associated with the child in early life, and because 
they bring down from their maternal side the social heritage, 
in the form of home, habits and housekeeping. 

In classifying people, habits and customs, one has not 
quite the objectivity that he has when dealing, for example, 
with geological specimens. Such a question as the occupation 
of the father is comparatively objective and easy to classify. 
Where the fathers changed occupations or had more than one, 
they are classed under the major occupation, and the vari- 
ations are briefly discussed in the appropriate place. Such ques- 
tions as education and social status are not so readily disposed 
of. Where there was not special reason for doing otherwise, 
three classes were formed, — ^for after taking away the best 
and the worst, one has the middle group left. But just where 
to draw the line in each case was the question. As in other 
scientific classifications an arbitrary standard had to be set, 
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and there were always borderline cases, though scarcely more 
than are to be found in dealing with geological or botanical 
specimens. 

In education of fathers the standard set was a college 
education or its equivalent, excellent. A common school edu- 
cation in the three R’s, without any later indication of higher 
scholarship was classed as moderate; the ability barely to read 
and write and sign one’s name, is classed as limited. Even one 
who could not sign his name would be put in the limited class, 
if an intelligent farmer or frontiersman. 

The criteria for social status are a little more diffuse, 
particularly in view of the fact that social distinctions in the 
colonies were much less marked than they were in the mother 
countries, and many people soon changed their social status 
on this side of the Atlantic. Franklin’s blacksmith grand- 
father in England would be classed clearly as of low social 
status; the Beechers’ blacksmith grandfather in New Haven 
would be clearly middle class. Such matters are relative. In 
view of colonial conditions, where there was no hereditary 
nobility, high social status was ascribed to (i) Planters and 
other men of affairs closely connected with the governing class 
in Great Britain, and (x) professional people (ministers, 
lawyers, and doctors or their sons and daughters) who be- 
longed to the highest social group in the community. The 
Middle Class constitutes small farmers, small shop keepers, 
and their friends, who were distinctly respectable but un- 
pretentious. In low social status are found day laborers, 
tenant farmers of the poorer sort, and ne’er-do-wells who 
had no particular ancestors or occupations. 

Success is also somewhat difficult to delimit. In many cases 
the biographers themselves class a particular father as “emi- 
nently successful,” which gives something on which to go. 
Into that class have been put, (i) Men of large affairs whether 
inherited or not, (x) professional men who struggled for an 
education, got it, and shone in their profession, and (3) any 
others who distinctly raised themselves from a lower to a 
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higher social status while at the same time providing ample 
support for their families. In the moderately successful class 
are placed those who were satisfied to get along with limited 
means and no marked achievement, and quit approximately 
where they began. Under small success are to be found those 
who for whatever reason failed to at least modestly support 
their families, for any other reason than premature death. 

In religion the classifications are first by denominational 
connection (or lack of it). Beyond that classification is largely 
a matter of individual expression, and behavior. Such points 
as church attendance and offices held, personal prayer habits, 
family worship, and religious teaching by the parent, have 
been gathered and briefly presented under the topic ‘‘Religion 
of the Parents.’* A home where there were daily family 
prayers, or regular instruction by one of the parents in the 
Bible, Prayer Book, books of devotion, or catechism is classed 
as “distinctly religious.” 

In character those have been classed excellent who were 
good citizens, good husbands and fathers, supported their 
families, and where, with fair biographical material available, 
there is no known major scandal in their business affairs or 
marital relationships. Those of medium character were so 
classed because they accomplished the major task of holding 
together and rearing a family, but had some marked weakness 
or flaw which prevented them from doing so with eclat and 
distinction. Under poor character are classed those of per- 
sistent marital unfaithfulness, or other major fault which 
made a successful home impossible. 

I. Chief Occupation. 

The fathers of the Americans in the Hall of Fame are 
classed as, 14 farmers, ii ministers, 7 planters, — a life quite 
distinct from that of the New England farm, where most of 
the work was done by the farmer and his family, — 6 lawyers, 
5 merchants, 3 physicians, 3 mechanics, x surveyors, x tanners, 
and one each, actor, dyer, hatter, naval officer, sea captain, 
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shoe maker, tailor, teacher, tradesman, and unclassified. Some 
of these fathers had several occupations, like John Adams, 
who was lawyer, statesman, president, but his chosen pro- 
fession which he never fully abandoned was that of lawyer. 
He is therefore thus classed,— or Peter Cooper’s father, who 
was hatter, brick maker, builder and soldier, but chiefly a 
hatter. 

It would appear from these figures that the ministers* sons 
far outrank all other classes in percent. The only ones in the 
list to be considered at all are the first five, farmers, ministers, 
planters, lawyers, and merchants. There were approximately 
as many doctors and lawyers as there were ministers in the 
country, yet doctors’ sons rank 3, lawyers 6 and ministers 
Taking planter and farmer together they provide 2.1 of the 
parents, not quite twice the number of ministers’ sons and 
daughters. But there were approximately one hundred twenty 
times as many farmers in the country as there were ministers. 
According to these figures at the ratio of ministers’ sons in the 
Hall of Fame, there should have been 13x0 farmers’ sons 
selected instead of 2 . 1 . Or putting it in another form, the in- 
dividual minister’s son had sixty times as good a chance for 
election as the farmer’s son. 

On examination of this list it will at first sight seem strange 
that only one is classed as the daughter of a teacher. This is 
understood when we remind ourselves that until the growth 
of the public school in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many teachers were primarily ministers, and many 
ministers taught in the academy or took in students or board- 
ing scholars. Many even of those who gave their full time to 
teaching were generally educated for the ministry, or young 
men halted for a time in their preparation for the ministry. 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Hamilton, Patrick 
Henry, practically all of the Southern coterie either had a 
Scotch minister as a tutor living in the home or lived in a 
minister’s home to be tutored. Amongst the other groups, a 
large proportion received their education in part at least from 
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a minister. This is a fact that came out unexpectedly in the 
process of the study, so that full statistics have not been 
gathered upon it.^ It will be referred to further under the 
heading of schooling. 

Certainly there seems an important connection in the fact 
that the function of father and teacher, or teacher and minister 
were often combined in one and the same person, — sometimes 
all three functions — that the child was treated therefore as a 
unit, with a harmonious background for home, church and 
school. And it is notable that these minister-fathers, though 
poor, bent every effort to secure the best higher education for 
their children. 

An outstanding example of a ministerial father is Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, the father of both Henry Ward Beecher and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the only father of two members of the 
Hall of Fame. Dr. Beecher was a leading Calvinist minister, 
whose father, David, was a blacksmith and whose mother, 
was of sturdy New England farmer stock. She took Yale stu- 
dents to board, and from them David Beecher got something 
of a higher education. Their son Lyman therefore was sent to 
college and aspired to the ministry. ^ Such was Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s success both as father and as minister, that all of his 
seven sons became ministers, one of the two daughters married 
a minister, and the eldest, Catherine, was the head of a school 
fostered by the church. Dr. Beecher had no special system of 
religious education nor unusual theory of character training. 
Important factors seem to be that the salary was small, and the 
family were generally in straitened circumstances; Dr. Beecher 
went far toward practising what he preached, and there was 
an especially close tie of devotion between the members of 
the family. 

Typical of farmer parentage was John Whittier, father of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, poet. John Whittier’s father’s family 
were Puritans of Quaker leanings; his mother, Sarah Green- 
leaf, was a Quakeress. Their life was exceeding simple, the 
quiet routine of the days and seasons interrupted only by the 
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Still more quiet Quaker Sabbath. To them the Bible was The 
Book, and the family library filled but a single shelf. John 
Whittier’s entire estate was worth a scant thousand dollars, 
yet by unremitting toil he was able to wring a comfortable 
livelihood for seven or eight people from the thin soil of the 
little New England farm. He thus provided the economic basis 
for his talented son’s support. He did not encourage the son’s 
early literary aspirations, for his religion held up a severely 
plain ideal, but the industry, the quiet reverence, the frugality, 
the deep piety of the father, set in large measure the molds of 
John Greenleaf Whittier ’^s future character. 

Of Southern planter as a father we find an interesting 
example in John, the father of Patrick Henry, an emigrant 
from Scotland, of good family and education, but no property, 
who came over in search of fortune, married the widow Syme 
and thereafter managed her plantation. He had numerous 
other occupations, for he was colonel of the regiment, chief 
surveyor of Hanover County, and presiding judge of the 
county court, to which he added that of schoolmaster, by 
setting up with his brother, the Reverend Patrick Henry, a 
grammar school at his own house.® But he also had numerous 
offspring and an expensive family. Young Patrick did not care 
for school, and could seldom be found when lessons began. 
Instead he would be following the chase or lying idly beside a 
pool, watching a cork, from which a fish hook was suspended. 
At the age of fifteen his father set him up in business with a 
brother William, slightly older than himself. It took one year 
to wreck the business and several more for Patrick to straighten 
out its tangled affairs.® Next his father set him up to a farm, 
with a house and several slaves, Patrick having in the mean- 
time married- That was soon lost, and after one more attempt 
at trade, Patrick and his small family went to live with his 
father-in-law, who kept the village tavern. The father had 
thus given Patrick his chance with all too little guidance at 
the two major occupations in the colony, farming and trade, 
and he having failed, the father took no more responsibility. 
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It was a loose trial and error method, with a large element of 
error and failure. In Patrick’s case the adverse environmental 
factors were matched and out-weighed by his native good 
sense and the discipline and religious training which he re- 
ceived from his mother, who was a Calvinist, and from the 
Reverend Samuel Davies, whose sermons he had to outline to 
his mother.^ 

One other type of father seems to be quite outstanding in a 
number of cases — the visionary and unsuccessful-^John 
Clemens, father of Mark Twain, Moss Kent, Poe, Farragut, 
Bernard Saint-Gaudens, we could list a number to a greater or 
less degree coming under this description, men who appear to 
have had high mental qualities, but who were either unstable 
nervously or misadjusted vocationally. Perhaps the best 
example is that of John Cooper, father of Peter, the successful 
business man and philanthropist. John Cooper was bred to the 
hatter’s trade, and at the age of about twenty years entered 
the ranks of the revolutionary army, where he rose to a lieu- 
tenancy and married the daughter of his general. Here we see a 
man with his routine broken and his imagination fired by long 
military service, with little education but a keen mind, re- 
turning to the irksome conditions of a small handicraft. He 
was not averse to hard work, but he was unhappy in his work, 
— ^he moved often, always hoping to better his condition, 
usually with the opposite results. And from time to time he 
would give up the trade to which he had been apprenticed to 
try some other, such as brick-maker, brewer, and builder, as 
though to go through the alphabet, but in each case returned 
to the hatter’s trade, as a last resource. Peter Cooper shared his 
father’s fortunes. From him the son learned habits of industry. 
He seems also to have shared his father’s enthusiasms and re- 
ligious interest. For a time it looked as though he would 
complete his father’s unfinished alphabet with the occupation 
of carriage builder, store-keeper and soap-maker, but he had 
just the elements which his father lacked for success. Possible 
explanations of these elements of success are: 
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(i) That he inherited an added stability from his mother, 
or 

(i) that he had better training from his mother, 

(3) that his life was not interrupted by military service, 

(4) that he learned from his father’s mistakes, 

(5) that he lived in a time of stability and expansion which 
gave him better opportunity than his father, 

(6) that he was vocationally better adjusted than his 
father. 

Data are not sufficient in number and accuracy to give 
relative weight to all these considerations, but after comparing 
them in the cases of the other visionary but unsuccessful 
fathers, one tends to give major weight to the two first points, 
(i) heredity from the mother’s side, which brought the proper 
blend of emotional stability, and (i) more careful training on 
the part of a mother who was herself a person of ability and 
stability. It is probable also that there was a definite reaction 
in the mother’s training and the son’s motivation against the 
father’s failings as is suggested in point four. 

II , Education of Fathers, 

In education the fathers ranked excellent, 16 moderate, 
18 limited, and i, no information. Eighteen of the fathers had 
a college education, and the other ten listed as excellent had an 
equivalent, such men as John Henry, father of Patrick, who 
was able to teach Latin and Greek, and was county judge and 
surveyor; Richard Henry Lee, who was governor of Virginia, 
and had one of the best libraries in the state; or William 
Mitchell, who was a schoolmaster, astronomer, and banker, 
and taught his daughter Maria her mathematics and astronomy. 
In looking back through the attainments of these fathers one 
finds that he has, if anything, under estimated rather than over 
estimated them. The public educational facilities were limited, 
but many men of superior intellect and taste succeeded in be- 
coming self-taught far beyond any reasonable expectation ac- 
cording to their visible opportunities. 
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Accurate figures of comparison are not available, but a 
picture of the situation may be attained. Up to 1776, at the 
beginning of the revolution, there were but seven colleges in 
the thirteen colonies, (all of them distinctly religious foun- 
dations) with an average of slightly over 100 graduates per year 
for all seven.^ The average year of birth of all the fathers was 
1755 (allowing thirty years for the father*s age where the 
exact date of the father’s birth is not known; fifty-four of the 
sixty-three fathers were bom in the i8th century, which lends 
some weight to this calculation). The year 1775 aver- 

age date when the fathers who took a higher education would 
finish college, and it is noteworthy how many of them were 
actually of that period. At a time therefore when not over one 
hundred ten were graduating each year in all thirteen colonies, 
eighteen out of sixty-three fathers were college graduates, or 
twenty-eight percent, as against eight tenths of one percent of 
the adult male population who were college graduates. Add to 
this the fact that an additional ten of the fathers had an 
equivalent of a college education, we see that there is a strong 
correlation between education in the home and preeminent 
leadership in the children. Many of these fathers assisted 
personally to a large extent in the education of their children, 
among whom may be mentioned John Adams, the Reverend 
Louis Agassiz, Peter Bryant, Jonathan Edwards, John Henry, 
Abiel Holmes, and so on through the alphabet. 

Social Status of Fathers. 

This is a loose term, much more so in the Americas than 
in the older countries. Since social stratification has played a 
large part in European history, it seemed worth while to list 
the families on this point. The author runs the risk of winning 
to himself the opprobrium of the descendants of some of these 
Makers of America, should his lists be pried into too inti- 
mately. He found, however, on studying this subject a sur- 
prisingly high social background on the part of the parents of 
these famous Americans in New England as well as at the South. 
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The classification brings the following result,— thirty-five 
fathers of high social status, twenty middle and eight low. At 
the risk suggested above, a few examples must be given of how 
these figures were reached. Recent studies into life at Sulgrave 
leave no doubt for example that the male ancestors of George 
Washington were men of high social status, allied with several 
of the great houses of England. The same can be said of the 
Lees, the Hamiltons, the Virginia Henrys, and probably the 
Clays. A little question seems to arise in the case of Peter, the 
father of Jefferson, yet the fact that he was a successful Vir- 
ginia planter of sufficient standing to meet and marry Jane 
Randolph seems to answer the question. 

Of the southern group there were some, like Andrew Jack- 
son, who seem clearly enough to fall into the middle class, — 
his parents of plain Scotch-Irish origin. Yet the fact that they 
planned to prepare him for the ministry (with a few other 
indications) tend to place him as middle rather than lower class. 

Of those at the North there is of course immediately a con- 
siderable group who must be ranked as distinctly middle 
class, — plain farming people who made no social pretenses, 
like the Harts, Emma Willard’s father, or the family of Mark 
Hopkins, or Alice Freeman’s father, who was a small farmer 
until after his marriage, when he began a brief course of study 
to become a country physician. Yet on close examination one 
finds many of the New England representatives of evident 
culture and able to trace their lineage in a few short gener- 
ations back to excellent English families and high social status. 

If one follows David Starr Jordan, it would seem that all of 
us could trace our ancestry in one line or another back to 
royalty. But an examination of the social status of the New 
England group shows almost as high an average social status 
as do those of the South. Among the New Englanders whose 
line held high social position on one or both sides of the At- 
lantic, also one or both sides of the house, may be listed 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Peabody, Phillips Brooks, 
Jonathan Edwards, Lowell, Eli Whitney and Channing. 
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Of the eight fathers who were classed as of low social 
status, possibly a fuller knowledge of the situation in which 
the fathers spent their early days would serve to raise their 
ranking. But after making due allowance for frontier con- 
ditions, one could hardly place Thomas Lincoln anywhere but 
on the lower social rung. Jean Audubon, the French fisher lad, 
who (perhaps of the best Norman blood) became an Admiral 
of the French Navy and the father of the naturalist, is thus 
classed also, as are Bernard St. Gaudens, the wandering shoe- 
maker, and the fathers of Eads and Howe. 

Success of Fathers. 

The success of the fathers, beyond the moderate success 
which provides a home and assists in educating the children, 
does not seem to have any bearing on the success of the chil- 
dren, either negative or positive. The dictum that famous men 
do not have famous or successful children, is dispelled by a few 
cases as those of John and John Quincy Adams, both presi- 
dents of the United States; Lyman Beecher, his son, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and his daughter, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Equally strong examples of unsuccessful fathers are to be 
found in the cases of Eads, Clemens, Hamilton and Lincoln. 
Still another considerable group lost their fathers by death in 
early childhood. Perhaps the best use of this material may be 
made by a running comparison between success, education 
and religion. 

Thirty-one of the fathers are classed as eminently success- 
ful, zo as moderately successful, 8 as of small success, (possibly 
lo) and 4 not sufficient information. Of the 31 successful 
fathers, 16 went to college, and were notably religious, ii did 
not go to college and were notably religious, 3 did not go to 
pollege, and were not notably religious, i went to college and 
his religious factor is unknown. Of the zo moderately success- 
ful, I went to college and was notably religious, 16 did not 
go to college and were notably religious, 3 were not college 
men, and were not religious. Of those that were classed as un- 
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successful, I went to college, and was religious, but seems to 
have had his spirit broken by an over domineering father 
(Kent), 4 were not noticeably religious, and did not go to 
college, 3 did not go to college, but were noticeably religious. 
What has been proven by this laborious calculation? Perhaps 
nothing at all. Perhaps it has served to draw a little clearer 
the lines of connection between higher education, religion, 
success, parenthood, and the future quality of citizenship. 

'Rjiligion of Fathers. 

In the preceding paragraph reference has already been 
made to the relation between the religion, the education, and 
the success of the fathers. Further reference to this subject 
will also be found under the caption, ‘'Type of Religion in the 
Church Attended During Childhood.’* 

Here we note that 31 of the fathers belonged to the Puritan 
group of Congregational and Presbyterian Churches. There 
were 8 Episcopalians, 4 Unitarians, 3 Baptists, 3 Quakers, i 
Roman Catholic, one Mason (St. Gaudens, of French Roman 
Catholic origin) who admitted no other religious connec- 
tion, and ten about whom the information is lacking. As has 
already been noted eleven were ministers, all of whom ranked 
rather high in their calling. Of the forty-two non-ministerial 
fathers about whom there is any information as to their re- 
ligious attitude, the vast majority were elders, or deacons, or 
vestrymen, or took some distinctive place in church life — like 
William Cooper, the father of Fenimore Cooper, who, coming 
from Quaker stock, became a churchman, built a church, and 
was a vestryman, or Dr. Freeman, father of Alice, who had 
daily prayers, and took the family to the church every time 
the doors were opened; much the same attitude being found in 
the case of John Adams, of the father of Frances Willard, of 
Archibald Hopkins, and of others like Moses Gray, father of 
Asa, Josiah Franklin, or Samuel Hart, father of Emma Willard. 

Of the ten marked insufficient information, certainly some 
belong in the plus column religiously, but probably the 
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majority had little religious connection. None are known to 
have openly opposed the church, with the possible exception 
of St. Gaudens, but doubtless there were some who had little 
use for organized religion. 

Comparison of Religious Affiliations, 

While exact figures are not available for a comparison of 
the religious affiliations of the fathers with the religious 
situation throughout the country, we may gain some knowl- 
edge by comparing the denominational groups with each 
other. In such a comparison we find that, of the distinctly re- 
ligious fathers about whose religious attitudes and practises 


sufficient data are available for the purpose, 

the Puritans with an expectation of 31% had 61% 

the Baptists with an expectation of 18% had 6% 

the Episcopalians with an expectation of 9% had 15% 

the Quakers with an expectation of iyi% had 6% 


There is a close relation here between those groups that had a 
high index of achievement and those groups that promoted 
as a part of their system of organized religion schools for 
popular, and colleges for higher, education. There is a like re- 
lationship between achievement and those groups which em- 
phasized discipline and self-control — commonly alluded to as 
Puritanical. 

It is difficult to devise a satisfactory basis for statistical 
comparison of the religious behavior of the fathers with that 
of the country at large. Attention is called to the fact that the 
average of church membership for the whole population for 
the whole period is approximately 12.%; yet at least 60% of 
these fathers were active in organized religion, while 17}^% 
of the fathers were drawn from that small group of Protestant 
ministers. 

Character of Fathers. 

The figures give forty-nine excellent, seven medium, three 
poor, and four no information. The forty-nine include all 
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those marked as college men, and all those as actively re- 
ligious. Of course the information is in a good many cases a 
little scant, but at least the forty-nine were good citi2:ens, 
good fathers, and supported their families. In the seven only 
moderate, are included Jesse Grant, who was selfish, vain, and 
domineering; James Hamilton, who seems to have been weak, 
careless and inefficient; and the father of James B. Eads, who 
was undependable, lazy and did little to support the family. 
Admiral Audubon who brought an illegitimate child home to 
his wife to rear and is known to have had affinities in several 
foreign ports, ranks as poor; while David Poe, if unfortunate, 
was at the same time unstable and hardly desirable as a father. 

Summary 

A composite picture of the fathers of these famous Ameri- 
cans is that of a man of good physique, sober and industrious, of 
medium or above medium social position, born in narrow eco- 
nomic circumstances, moderately successful and sparing in the 
use of money, a believer in discipline and self-control. The most 
outstanding characteristics are education and religion out of 
all comparison with the average. The influence of the father is 
second only to that of the mother, which is in most cases 
paramount. Where the father died when the child was young 
his influence seems not to have been lessened, as there was a 
still closer attachment to a widowed mother, with the addi- 
tion of the father’s memory carried on as a tradition, a symbol, 
and an ideal. 

^ Exact figures are of course not procurable, as statistics 
were scarcely kept at all before 1850. In the early colonies 
ministers seem to have slightly outnumbered medical men. 
Later the output of the medical and law schools considerably 
exceeds that of divinity schools. Shewmaker, William Orpheus, 
The Training of the Protestant M.inistry in the United States of 
America^ in Papers of the American Society of Church History^ 
Second Series, Vol. VI, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 19x1, 
p. 187, ff. gives valuable material on the standard of training 
for the ministry in comparison with that for other professions. 
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He shows that standards for ministerial training were con- 
siderably in advance both chronologically and educationally, 
of those for law and medicine. These early scholastic require- 
ments for the ministry may have in turn affected the achieve- 
ments of ministers* sons. 

2 The Reverend Daniel Dorchester, D. D., mentions by 
name a long list of ministers in New England who educated in 
their homes from thirty to one hundred students for the minis- 
try each. He intimates that in addition they also had students 
in preparation for other professions. Dorchester, Daniel, 
Christianity in the United States^ p. 2.51. See also Palmer, George 
H., The Life of Alice Treeman F aimer ^ p. 34ff., where the minister 
of the Presbyterian church was also principal of the Academy, 
and had as his assistant a young theologue from Princeton. 

^ Fields, Annie, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Life and Letters, p. xff. 

^ Underwood, F. H., John Greenleaf Whittier, p. 56. ‘There 
were about twenty volumes in the house, mostly journals and 
memoirs of pioneers in the religious society,*’ — i.e. religious 
biographies. 

® Morgan, George, Patrick Henry, p. x2iF. “He knew his 
Horace better than his Bible;** but he knew his Bible suffi- 
ciently to quote from the Greek testament. 

® Morgan, op. cit., p. 39. The current impression, which 
probably arose from political opponents such as Jefferson, that 
Henry was slothful, careless and incompetent in business, is 
belied by the well-kept account books of this first youthful 
business venture, which still exist. The Henry boys were in- 
experienced and their business troubles came from granting 
credit to unworthy customers who refused to pay their bills. 

^ Morgan, op. cit. p. ^jS. 

®Rossiter, Raymond, Peter Cooper, p. iiff. 

^ Dorchester, Daniel, op. cit., p. 2.5 off. 

Jordan and Kimball, Your Family Tree. 

Maurice, Major General Sir Frederick, Robert E. Lee, The 
Soldier, p. 5. “The child, therefore, owed little to the per- 
sonal counsels of his father, but it is not unusual to find that 
the influence of a distinguished and dead parent, especially 
when transmitted through a devoted woman, is greater than 
that of a living father.** 
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Mothers of Famous Americans 
Criteria 

U NLESS otherwise stated the criteria for classifying mothers 
are the same as those used for the fathers. In the matter of 
occupation no classification is necessary, for the reasons given 
in the succeeding paragraphs. In social status and religion the 
same rules as for the fathers apply. In education a distinctly 
different situation is to be found. “Higher” education in the 
form of colleges for women being entirely unknown in the 
period of the girlhood of all the mothers under consideration, 
no collegiate standard can be set up. The matter is discussed 
in situ. Here it is sufficient to state that where a woman had, 
in addition to a knowledge from practical experience of the 
varied and complicated duties of a Colonial household, train- 
ing in two higher branches, such as Music, French, Theology, 
Mathematics or the Classics, her education is classed as ex- 
cellent. Those whose education included the household duties 
and the three R’s, are classed as moderate. Those who could 
either not read and write or could barely do so and had had 
no experience of keeping a large and elaborate household are 
classed as limited. 

As regards criteria for the character of the mothers, no 
very illuminating distinctions have been developed. There are 
in the main two classes, — those whose lives are known and 
those who are not known. An attempt will be made to apply 
the criteria for the character for the fathers, also perhaps more 
to the point, — there is a classification on the basis of being 
indulgent, or firm but understanding, or overstrict. But the 
devotion, sacrifice and deep understanding of practically all 
the mothers defies classification. 

Occupation of Mothers. 

Despite the great importance of his mother in a man’s life, 
we find biographical material on the maternal side more 
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scanty than on the paternal. Professional occupations for 
women are in general a recent development, a development 
brought about in fact by some of the women here studied. It 
is taken for granted that the mothers’ occupations were those 
of housewife and mother. There is but one exception in the 
entire list, the mother of Poe, who was an actress. In the 
homes from which the greatest sons and daughters have come 
whether poor or rich, being a mother was a full time occu- 
pation. 

Education of Mothers. 

It is a little difficult to measure the education of women as 
compared with that of men. Before i8xo general higher edu- 
cation for women was scarcely dreamed of, and it was such 
women as Emma Hart Willard and Mary Lyon who showed its 
desirability as well as proved its possibility. Yet despite the 
backwardness of women’s education, the education of the 
mothers of these sixty-three famous Americans must be classed 
as excellent i6, moderate 19, limited 13, unknown 15, as against 
x8 excellent for the fathers and only one unknown. And 
further, so far as formal or classical education was concerned, 
the sixteen classed as excellent had had limited opportunities, 
and none, so far as the records show, had graduated from any 
college. On the other hand none are known to be illiterate, 
and these sixteen managed to secure an excellent education for 
the times and purposes in view. For let it be remembered that 
the tin can had not then been invented, prepared breakfast 
foods were still beyond the horizon, and when in need of 
supplies one went to the store room arid the smoke house in- 
stead of the delicatessen or the red front grocery. 

There was much to learn by doing, in carding, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, dressmaking; raising, preparing and pre- 
serving all sorts of food; making soap and candles, and the 
hundred and one other occupations of the busy housewife, 
even of the tovras, until after the period of the Civil War. All 
this was a part of the social heritage, built by long centuries 
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into the fabric of life, and it was for this reason that a sub- 
stantial middle class was fitted to flourish in the American 
colonies. The sixteen mothers who are adjudged excellent and 
the nineteen moderate all had much of this practical home 
education, but the sixteen were in addition sufficiently sur- 
rounded with cultural influences to have mastered each at 
least two of the following branches. Music, French, English 
Literature, Theology or the Classics. A few examples are Ruth 
Haskins, the mother of Emerson, whose stories, bed-time 
songs, and reading aloud largely formed the tastes of her 
talented son; this may also be said of Sarah Wendell, mother 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Zilpah Wadsworth, mother of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and very especially of the 
mother of James Russell Lowell.^ The mothers of the Boston 
group probably had more formal education than the mothers 
of the Southern group, but Mary Ball, the mother of George 
Washington, by experience and by reading, became a woman 
of good education, though a poor speller. Many of the South- 
ern mothers are classed as unknown educationally, simply for 
lack of attention on the part of biographers. 

Social Status of Mothers. 

The records of Social Status for the mothers show, high 35, 
middle 18, low 3, unknown 7, as against 35, zo and 8 for the 
fathers. Further comment here is hardly necessary, except 
possibly that there is a slight tendency for women of an older 
and maturer cultural background to marry men of energy and 
force but less social training. 

Religion of Mothers. 

In the field of Religion the mothers rank particularly high. 
They are listed as: Puritan or Presbyterian, 30; Episcopalian 
iz; Unitarian 4; Baptist 3; Quaker 4; Roman Catholic z; 
Methodist i; no information 7. This parallels closely the re- 
ligious affiliations of the fathers, except that 3Z, z more 
fathers, were of the Puritan persuasion. On closer examination 
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it is found that not a few “married out of meeting, and that 
the children seem to have benefited by minor, religious 
hybridization.^ Interesting examples of this are the Irvings. 
Washington Irving's father was a strict Calvinist, his mother 
left the Episcopal Church to follow her husband s faith but 
young Washington Irving was confirmed by the Episcopal 
bishop in order to escape being a Presbyterian. William Cooper 
of Cooperstown was a Quaker, but became an Episcopalian to 
join his wife, Elizabeth Fenimorei the Whittiers seem to have 
been Congregationalists with Quaker leanings, and John 
Whittier became a Quaker, the faith of Abagail Hussey, his 
wife. Hamilton’s father was Scotch Presbyterian, his mother 
French Huguenot. Roxana Foote, the mother of Harriet and 
Henry Ward Beecher was brought up and confirmed in the 
Episcopal church, but became a Presbyterian on marrying 
Lyman Beecher, a Presbyterian minister.* An interesting, and 
for this study important fact that has emerged, is that of the 
total 63, there are 48 mothers listed as devout, one or both 
parent is reported as devout in 58 cases, and 4 are listed as of 
insujEcient information as regards either parent. This will be 
more fully discussed in a subsequent section, under the title, 
“Parents of Famous Americans.” The most outstanding 
characteristic of the mothers is their deep devotion to God 
and to their children. 

Characltr of Mathers. 

As an example of the varied terms used by biographers in 
describing their subjects, the character of the mothers has been 
listed under 16 different headings, rather than to compress 
them immediately into three or four categories, — a process 
which has had to be followed more or less continuously 
throughout these studies. Nine are described as “devoted” 
mothers, seventeen as firm but gentle, or an analogous phrase, 
five as energetic, and the remainder one, two or three each, as 
pious, pleasure loving, severe, noble, sensitive, spiritual, 
patient, prudent, etc., twelve no information. But no mere 
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list of adjectives and adverbs can rightly convey this ever re- 
curring picture of love, labor and solicitous tenderness which 
these biographies bring out as the outstanding characteristics 
of the mothers of great men and women, — the mother of 
George Washington, left a widow, managing a plantation, a 
horde of servants and a crowd of unruly boys, yet finding time 
for her quiet devotions and to instruct the household in re- 
ligion, ethics and conduct, in later years spending daily hours 
in prayer while her son fought for freedom; the mother of 
Henry Clay, the parson’s widow, struggling to hold together 
the ragged strands of her inheritance, and having everything 
of value carried off or destroyed by the invading British 
soldiers; Daniel Boone’s Quaker mother, ignorant to be sure, 
but teaching him what she knew, tending the cattle, and the 
winter stores of food while the men fought off the Indians and 
subdued the wilderness; Alice Freeman’s mother, running the 
farm and caring for her three little girls, while her husband 
secured his education; Mary Lyon’s mother, struggling to 
keep a roof over her children’s heads, and wood to warm them 
through the cold New England winter, yet trudging with 
them, but poorly clad, through the snow to the country 
church, and always finding something to share with those she 
thought poorer than she. These are cases taken almost at 
random, yet everywhere a picture of beauty, love and de- 
votion. 

"Parents of Famous Americans, 

A subject of some importance is that of Parents of Famous 
Americans, taken together. In their relation to each other, 
twenty-one are listed as very devoted, sixteen as devoted (the 
difference chiefly in the temperament and diction of the 
biographer), two as moderately attached, two husband over- 
bearing and wife submissive; in two cases some bickering is 
indicated, and in twenty unfortunately there is little or no in- 
formation available, but no reason to believe that the re- 
lationships were any less harmonious than in the cases noted. 
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Scandal, broken homes, separation and divorce were al- 
most unknown to them. The point to be noted here is that 
these leaders and benefactors came from the kind of homes 
where people did not want to get a divorce, and that they were 
the children of parents who for the most part gave no offense 
that would make a divorce desirable or severe bickering 
possible. The simple fact is that these parents loved each other. 
Love is not news; a scandal is, so that it is hard to bring out 
the picture by illustrations. One simply has to state the fact. 

No Divorce Among Parents. 

Of distinct conjugal infelicity not a single case among the 
parents is to be found nor any case of divorce, except as follows. 
Rachel Fawcette, Alexander Hamilton’s mother, daughter of 
a French Huguenot physician, was forced into an undesirable 
marriage for the sake of money by an ambitious mother, with 
an old man, a Jewish merchant. The situation was impossible, 
and Rachel soon returned home. Laws were stringent, and out 
of jealousy her husband, who had deserted her and removed 
to Belgium, refused a divorce. Rachel and James Hamilton, a 
young man of the Scotch nobility, fell in love with each other 
and lived together as man and wife, without the sanction of 
church and state, but with deep devotion and affection, dur- 
ing the brief years of her life.** Again, Admiral Audubon 
brought to his wife his illegitimate son, John James, bom in 
Santo Domingo. The wife, who had no children of her own, 
seems to have raised no serious objection, and during her life 
lavished much care and wealth upon the boy. St. Gaudens and 
his wife seem to have been an ill-mated pair, he French, she 
Irish, he anti-church, she a devout Roman Catholic, he erratic 
and self-opinionated, she submissive, but stubborn. Yet even 
here there was affection, and never an intimation of a break. 
That there were minor difficulties in many, if not all the mar- 
riages, is to be taken for granted, but these three or four 
families present all that comes to the surface apart from a de- 
voted and successful married life. 
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Second Marriages. 

With the large families and the poor medical service of the 
times, many mothers died in childbirth, or as a result thereof. 
In such cases the father as a rule married again, and not in- 
frequently had a second brood of children. Less frequently in 
the cases studied the mother, like Widow Clay, married the 
second time. Stepmothers may in actual life live up to their 
reputation. If so, such families do not produce timber for the 
Hall of Fame. Two interesting and typical examples are those 
of the Lyman Beechers, and the family of Elisha Story. Harriet 
and Henry Ward were the youngest of the nine little Beechers 
when their mother, Roxana Foote, died, — a most devoted and 
beloved mother. A year or so later Dr. Beecher brought his 
second wife to rule the home. The new mother came with the 
utmost tact, and took hold of the unruly crowd of seven boys 
with loving devotion. She soon won their confidence and 
eventually their love, and the order and system that she put 
into that talented family had much to do with their ultimate 
success.® A less well known but equally beautiful picture is 
that of Mehitable Pedrick, who became the second wife of Dr. 
Elisha Story of Marblehead. She inherited the seven children 
of Ruth Ruddock, to which she added, from time to time, 
eleven of her own, of which eleven Joseph, the Jurist, was the 
eldest. This vast household seem to have loved her without 
distinction, and she them; and when they got together she, 
always vivacious, enthusiastic, romantic, was the life of the 
party, full of jesting and practical jokes. Yet she was at the 
same time devout and devoted to the church of which her own 
brother was pastor. 

Overbearing Father. 

The two cases where the father was particularly overbear- 
ing and the wife notably submissive, are those of the Haw- 
thornes and the Grants. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sr., is said to 
have been '‘the sternest captain that ever walked a deck*’ — to 
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a degree almost pathological. Possibly knowledge of the 
witches* curses upon the family may have adversely affected 
the family temperament. His wife, Elizabeth Manning, was 
high strung, nervous, and introspective. Yet whatever may 
have been the Captain’s fault of carrying his severity into his 
home, the wife seems from all accounts to have deeply revered 
his memory and to have practically retired from society for the 
remainder of her life upon his death.® 

Jesse Grant was also of an extremely domineering disposi- 
tion and seems to have broken the spirit of both his wife and 
his son Ulysses. Hawthorne’s father died when the lad was 
quite young and his influence was largely at second hand; 
Ulysses Grant was a brainy but cowed individual, with an 
inferiority complex, who was trying desperately to prove to 
himself, and more particularly to his wife in later years, that 
he was neither a coward nor a failure. This in Grant may be 
attributed to the experiences of his childhood, in relationship 
with his father and his mother.^ 

Religion of the Parents. 

Turning now to the religion of the parents, there is positive 
information of thirty-nine fathers who were religious or 
devout, and of fifty-one mothers. The quality of the religion 
of the parents, of course, varied greatly, and its defects, such 
as fear and oversternness, may be reflected in the lack of mental 
adjustment of the children. In fifty-eight cases one or both 
parents was distinctly religious; in one case only, the un- 
happy case of the Poes, does the evidence seem directly nega- 
tive. This leaves four cases where the evidence is inconclusive 
— ^Audubon, Farragut, Hamilton and Howe. Audubon may be 
put in the negative — the illegitimate child of a self-made 
Admiral and a coquette of Santo Domingo. The evidence is 
quite the contrary in the case of Farragut, though incon- 
clusive, and Admiral Farragut was himself of a distinctly 
devout nature.® Of Alexander Hamilton it is known that he 
was sent to school to the Scotch minister by his father, and 
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that his maternal grandfather was a refugee for the sake of 
his faith — a French Huguenot. Howe’s youth is practically 
lost in poverty and obscurity. On the positive side this list of 
fifty-eight out of sixty-three sets of parents one or both of 
whom were distinctly devout is one of the most impressive 
findings of the study. Three of the four doubtful cases were of 
non-Anglo Saxon or mixed foreign parentage. 

^ Green, David Haskins, Ralfh Waldo Emerson, His Maternal 
Ancestors, p. 48£F. Morse, John T. Jr., Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
vol. I, p. lO. 

2 The slight gap between two Protestant sects was easily 
bridged, with increased breadth for the child, and seemingly 
good results. A mixed Roman Catholic-Protestant experience 
was less successful, — viz., General Sherman, a son of a Puritan 
home, brought up by Roman Catholic foster-parents. 

3 All of these cases are adequately treated in the biographi- 
cal sketches, from which references may be had to the literary 
sources, shortly to be published by the writer. 

^ The paternity of Alexander Hamilton becomes more of a 
mystery, the more one pries into the records. Hamilton states 
that his father went out of his life “at an early age.” The 
indications are that his father was still living, and that there 
was some animosity; its cause, however, is not disclosed. See 
Lodge, Henry C., Alexander Hamilton, appendix, p. 2.85ff. 

® Fields, Annie, Harriet Beecher Stowe, p. zyff. 

® Hawthorne, Julian, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 
p. 5 ff. 

^ King, General Charles, The True Ulysses S. Grant, 31. 

® Farragut came under strong religious influence from his 
foster father, Admiral Porter, and his tutor, who was a 
Chaplain in the Navy. 
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Grandparents of Famous Americans 

Information Concerning 

Paternal M.atemal Paternal 2 Aatemal 
Grandfather Grandfather Grandmother Grandmother 
Full i 8=44% 24=40% i 4 = 2 J-% 10=15% 

Little 17=^7% 19=30% 13=2-1% 14=2.1% 

None 18=19% 10=30% 36=57% 39=63% 

Birthplace of Famous Americans 


By Spates and Countries 


By Regions 


Massachusetts 

16 

New England 


New York 

7 

Massachusetts 

x6 

Virginia 

7 

Connecticut 

4 

Connecticut 

4 

Rhode Island 

X 

Ohio 

X 

Maine 

I 

Pennsylvania 

2. 

New Hampshire 

I 

Rhode Island 

X 



Indiana 

I 

Total 

34 

Kentucky 

I 

Middle Atlantic 

Louisiana 

I 

New York 

7 

Maine 

I 

New Jersey 

I 

Missouri 

I 

Pennsylvania 

X 

New Hampshire 

I 


— 

New Jersey 

I 

Total 

10 

South Carolina 

I 

South Atlantic 


Tennessee 

I 

Virginia 

7 

England 

I 

South Carolina 

I 

Ireland 

I 




Swit2:erland 

I 

Total 

8 

West Indies 

I 

Western 

7 


— 

Foreign 

4 

Total 

63 

Total 

63 
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Predominant Ancestral Race Stock 


I. English 

X, Scotch or Scotch Irish 

3. English and Scotch 

4. French Huguenot (Agassiz) 

5. Scotch and French (Hamilton) 

6. Spanish and English (Farragut) 

7. Irish (Eads) 

8. French and Irish (St. Gaudens) 

9. French and Spanish (Audubon) 


43 

7 

7 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

63 


Occupations by 

English Middle Class 
Lawyer and, or, Statesman 7 


Minister 4 

Historian 3 

Poet-author 5 

Teacher 4 

Inventor 3 

Frontiersman i 

Actor I 

Scientist x 

Philanthropist x 

3x 

Scotch and Scotch Irish 
Scientists 3 

Warriors x 

Teacher i 

Inventor-artist i 


Race Groups 

English Upper Class 


Lawyer Statesman 3 

Warrior Statesman i 

Warrior i 

Poet-author 4 

II 

English Scotch 

Author 3 

Artist I 

Minister i 

Philanthropist i 

Warrior i 


7 

Scattering 

I each, artist, engineer, law- 
yer, scientist, scientist-artist, 
warrior 6 


7 


63 
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Order of Birth in the Family 


Eldest child 15 

A middle child 34 

Youngest child 5 

Only child i 

No information 8 

Total 63 


Note: Joseph Story was the eldest of eleven children by the 
second wife! There were seven children by the first wife. 
He is here registered as the eldest, because of the treatment 
he received from both his parents. 

Note: Emma Willard was the sixteenth of seventeen children. 

Distinguished Relatives of Famous Americans 


I. Number having distinguished relative listed 40 

1. No distinguished relatives mentioned X3 

63 

3. Related to each other through the Boston Puritan 

Stock 15 

4. Probable like relationship 5 

±0 

5. Number whose distinguished relative is in the same 

field or profession 19 

6. Distinguished relatives mainly different field 19 

7. Distinguished relatives in similar field x 


40 



Grandparents of Famous Americans 

T he information concerning the grandparents of famous 
Americans must be set out in tabular form in order to 
show its significance. 

Information Concerning 

'Paternal Maternal Paternal Maternal 

Grandfather Grandfather Grandmother Grandmother 
Full x 8 = 44% 2.4=40% 14=2.2.% 10=15% 

Little 17=17% 19=30% 13 = 2.1% 14=2.2.% 

None 18=2.9% 10=30% 3^=57% 33 =^ 3 % 

A casual glance at the table will show that it has a definite 
slant from the upper left toward the lower right side — that 
starting with full information regarding fathers* father in the 
case of 44%, we have mothers* father 40%, fathers’ mother 
11%, and mothers’ mother 15%. Information which is full in 
the straight male line is constantly less and less as we approach 
the full female line. For biological purposes the study of one 
line seems to be of equal value with that of any other line. For 
the study of social heredity the direct female line is of greater 
importance. For the woman is the housewife; she does the 
housekeeping; she sets the habits and customs of the house- 
hold; she in particular cares for the children when they are 
small and impressionable. But she had her training in her 
mother’s home, and those habits and customs which are taught 
to the children are to be traced back through the mother’s 
mother’s mother, with only minor modifications from the side 
of the male social heredity. Will biographers who may chance 
to see these lines please notel 

The questions asked concerning grandparents were their 
occupations, success, social status, religion, and character. 
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The returns were rather scanty and not of great value, unless 
research for filling up gaps should be pursued beyond hope of 
commensurate returns. A set of these forms tried on a group of 
Summer School students, teachers and Sunday School teachers, 
brought about the same returns, with diminishing results 
towards the mother’s mother and very sketchy knowledge of 
any grandparents. 

The information secured concerning grandparents of the 
sixty-three persons on our list tended to show: 

I. The great importance of social heredity, i.e., the 
passing on of family customs and habits of religion, 
morals, education and social life especially through the 
mother. 

2.. That though in marriage the men and women gen- 
erally kept fairly to their own level, there was a steady up 
curve in social and economic status, due perhaps to the 
conditions of a new country, with increased liberty, en- 
larged opportunity and improved economic conditions 
generally. 

3 . That there was a corresponding liberalizing in the- 
ology and in social customs (as restricted by the church) 
but no general departure from religion itself, either per- 
sonal or organized. 

Predominant Ancestral Pace Stock, 

One’s ancestral strain spreads out rapidly like a fan, with 
geometrical progression. The fact that one individual of this 
generation would have from one hundred to five hundred 
million ancestors of the time of William the Conqueror (thirty 
to thirty-three generations) makes the tracing of ancestry to 
any great antiquity seem rather futile; yet a summary of the 
immediate derivation of these famous Americans may be of 
value. In most cases it has been possible to trace them to a 
comparatively stable equilibrium on the other side of the 
Atlantic, with the following results: 

English Middle Class 32. 

English Upper Class ii 
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Scotch and Scotch Irish 7 

English and Scotch 7 

French Huguenot i 

Scotch and French i 

Spanish and English i 

Irish Roman Catholic i 

French and Irish i 

French and Spanish i 


63 

It is thus seen that 57 of the 63 were of straight British 
Protestant families. The remaining 6 were scattering, 3 of them 
Protestant, 4 of them at least partly British, (Hamilton, 
Farragut, Eads, St. Gaudens) and only z (Agassiz, Audubon) 
entirely non British. Since the original calculation, as further 
information has come in, one would tend to raise rather than 
lower the estimate of the social class from which the English 
group come. For example, though Dr. Lyman Beecher's father 
was a blacksmith, Harriet and Henry's lines led in a few gen- 
erations into the great families of England (Earl of Bridge- 
water, Duke of Norfolk, etc., thence to Henry I of France and 
Anne of Russia.)^ It is of course seen immediately that with 43 
out of 63 straight English, and 8 partly so, they predominate to 
an astonishing degree. On the other hand little Scotland is well 
represented, with 15 entirely or partly of Scotch origin. 
Occupation hy Race Groups, 

The tables of occupations by race groups are too long to 
quote here, and do not apparently have any great significance. 
Practically all of the statesmen, lawyers and ministers are of 
straight English descent; those with Scotch blood run more 
proportionally to science, art and literature; while those of 
mixed and scattering origin are completely scattered among 
the professions. 

Birthplace hy Countries, States and Regions. 

The birthplace of these Americans is Massachusetts z6. 
New York and Virginia 7 each, Connecticut 4, z each in Rhode 
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Island, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the rest one each in various 
states and 4 foreign countries. Regrouping them by regions, 
there are from New England 34, the Middle Atlantic States 10, 
South Atlantic States 8, “The West” 7, and Foreign 4. 

Upon calling the roll it is found that the Virginia and South 
Atlantic groups are all statesmen, descended from English or 
English and Scotch ancestry — ^Washington, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Marshall, Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, excepting only 
Robert E. Lee, who came of a largely statesman-military 
family. 

The New England group have provided leaders for every 
field of endeavor. They include almost as many statesmen and 
jurists as Virginia. They include also all the ministers and 
historians, and a large part of the literary men, as well as 
scientists, inventors, artists, all except military leaders, which 
are notably lacking. A further examination shows that they 
were largely from in and around Boston, all but two or three 
descended from English Puritan stock. Many of them are 
known to be inter-related, and probably many more are. The 
group include the Adams, Bancroft, the Beechers, Brooks, 
Bryant, Channing, Choate, Charlotte Cushman, Edwards, 
Emerson, Franklin, Hawthorne, Holmes, Mark Hopkkins, 
Elias Howe, Kent, Longfellow, Lowell, Mary Lyon, Horace 
Mann, Maria Mitchell, Morse, Motley, Morton, Parkman, 
Peabody, Poe (not by ancestry, almost by chance), Story, 
Stuart, Webster, Whitney, Whittier and Emma Willard. It 
would seem that the strict discipline of the New England 
Puritan home, which so generally resulted in self discipline 
and industry in one’s affairs, and which is so generally criit- 
cised today, is worthy of further and careful consideration.® 

Order of Birth in the Family. 

A good deal of time has been spent by certain investigators, 
probably to little purpose, discussing whether the eldest or the 
youngest child has the better chance of notable attainments. 
As it involved little extra labor, the available material has 
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been tabulated, as follows: eldest child 15; a middle child 34; 
youngest child 5; only child i; no information 8. Allowing for 
an average of children per family in the 54 families of 
record, one should expect 7 eldest, and 7 for each of the suc- 
ceeding places. Eliminating the one only child, which might 
be counted both ways, it is found that the eldest had more than 
twice the expected quota, and the youngest slightly under the 
quota. Training and early responsibility are likely causes, 
rather than biological reasons. 

It should be noted that the record family was 18 children, 
i had 17, and ii was a popular number. Emma Willard was the 
sixteenth of seventeen children, and in several instances very 
brilliant children came near the end of a long list, Benjamin 
Franklin being the fifteenth of seventeen. 

Distinguished Relatives. 

This is not a study in heredity and genealogy. Such facts 
regarding distinguished relatives as were readily available 
were recorded as pertinent, but a separate study with carefully 
chosen criteria of relationship would have to be made, and 
would require a vast amount of research, in order to be con- 
clusive. In 40 of the 63 cases one or more distinguished relative 
is mentioned in the biographies. The major fact that came out 
was that of the New England group in the Hall of Fame list, 
15 are inter-related. Ancestral names mentioned made it appear 
that an additional 5 were also inter-related. No definite de- 
grees of relationship were set as a limit, except that it should 
be on this side of the Atlantic. Inter-relationship among 
members of the Southern group is also possible, but with the 
exception of two or three probable cases no data were dis- 
covered to indicate such relationship, either there or elsewhere 
in the country outside of New England. 

1 Jordan, David Starr, and Kimball, Sarah Louise, Your 
Family Tree, New York, D. Appleton and Company, I9^9, p. 

Dr. Jordan there shows that Deacon Edmond Rice was 
a descendant of Henry I of France, of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
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of Lady Catherine Howard, and other royal personages. From 
such a connection one immediately gets into a vast network of 
royal relationships. Descendants of Deacon Rice in America 
mentioned by Dr. Jordan are John Quincy Adams, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Mary Baker Eddy, Clara Barton, Julia Ward Howe, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Hosmer. 

2 The population of New England at the close of the 
Colonial period (1775) is given as 700,000; the Middle Atlantic 
Colonies, 765,000; the South Atlantic Colonies, 675,000. See 
appendix, p. 5. 
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Predominant Influence on Famous Americans 

Good relationship with Father 38 

Not particularly good 8 

No information 5 

Father died early 12. 

42. 

Good relationship with Mother 4^ 

Not particularly good 3 

No information ^ 

Mother died early ^ 

Specially close relation with father, — ^predominant in- 
fluence ^5 

Specially close relation with mother, — ^predominant in- 
fluence 3^ 

Of the above, duplicates 2.0 

Got on well with brothers and/or sisters 32. 

Not well with brothers 34-5 8 

Well with sisters but not brothers 5 

Stepfathers — both very kind and helpful ^ 

Stepmothers — (friendly and helpful, 4; i not) 5 

Those who had a very deep influence, others than Father 
or Mother: 

Teachers 2.2. 

Older friends 7 

Aunts 3 

Uncles 4 

Adopted fathers 3 

Wives 3 

Pastors (who were not father nor mother) 3 

Grandfather 2: 

Stepfather 2: 

Stepmother 3 

Sisters 2. 

Sister-in-law 2: 

Brother 2: 
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Predominant Influence on Famous Americans 

Criteria 

I N rating the dotoinant personal influence on the subjects, a 
different angle of the problem, in regard to criteria, is en- 
countered from the relationships previously considered. It 
would at first seem a simple matter to draw up specifications 
for a dominant and subdominant personal influence in the 
development of an individual. But the theoretical treatment 
which was first given to the subject met unexpected complica- 
tions. The complications arise from the fact that parents were 
sometimes also ministers, or teachers, that there were parents 
who died young, where memory was a potent symbol and 
ideal, that there were step-parents and adopted parents; again 
what is meant by a predominant influence, — one that leads to a 
major choice in life work or profession, or a continual daily 
presence which molds character, and makes a given type of 
choice possible? Further, how can one tell in a given case 
whether the influence of a parent is greater than that of a 
teacher, minister, or friend, which is of such a different order? 
Upon consideration of the total situation, it appeared that the 
normal parental relationship, where one or both parents lived 
throughout the subject’s childhood and youth, by reason of 
its closeness, its continuity, its authority, and its affection, is 
so infinitely greater in the aggregate than that of any other 
personal relationship, that the field of predominant personal 
influence must be granted to parents. Granting that parents, 
one or both, came first in influence in normal family life, — it 
remained simply to list and count others who had a notable 
influence, classifying them according to the type of relation- 
ship which brought them into touch with the subject. The 
nature of the influence is briefly illustrated by a few examples. 
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but rating as to quality or intensity of the influence has not 
been successfully accomplished. The listings were originally 
made and are being rechecked on the basis of a described re- 
lationship in which the subject was influenced not externally 
in the choice of a career which may even have led to his dis- 
tinction, rather of fundamental character influence, which 
would control the type of choices to be made. Admitting that 
the evidence is spotty and not finally conclusive, it is given 
for what it is worth. 

Relationship of Child with Parents. 

Exact criteria for grading the relationship of a child with 
his parents would be difi&cult to set up. The relationship is, 
however, usually described by biographers in some detail, in 
all biographies in which any details of early life are given, 
for the reason that the biographer frequently finds in this re- 
lationship the turning point in the subject’s career. There 
seemed little reason for, and little possibility of, grading be- 
yond positive and negative. There is no middle ground between 
helpful devotion and a clash of wills, except the death of the 
parent concerned. The procedure was simply to grade on this 
basis,then re-examine for other possible criteria and classifica- 
tions. Criteria for getting on welly were definite examples of 
mutual affection and cooperation, with sufficient indication 
that this represented sacrifice and devotion on the part of the 
parent, with an increasing imderstanding and appreciation on 
the part of the child. Criteria for not getting on well were at least 
one example of a crucial disagreement or important misunder- 
standing, with sufficient indication that this was a definite 
clash of wills which came as a culmination of persistent mis- 
understanding. 

The material for the relationship between brothers and 
sisters is less well defined than that dealing with parents and 
children. Such as it is, it has been treated on the basis of the 
same criteria as the relationship between father and son. The 
same may be said of stepfathers and stepmothers. 
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Kelationship with Fathers. 

It is to be noted that 39 of the subjects, including 5 of the 
7 women, got on particularly well with their fathers; 8 not 
particularly well; 4 insu£Bcient information; and in il cases 
the father died when the child was too young to have much 
known direct influence. Of the 8 born in the South Atlantic 
States, the fathers of 5 died in their childhood; these boys 
were either orphans, or were brought up by a widowed mother, 
in either case they had much responsibility thrust early upon 
them. This condition seems to have been a desirable substitute 
for the discipline and self-discipline more common at the 
North. ^ All three of the remaining eight got on extremely well 
with their fathers, — ^Madison, Marshall and Patrick Henry. 
Of Henry there has been some question, owing to the picture 
of his life given us by William Wirt. More recent biographers, 
notably George Morgan, depict a sensitive youth, with the 
soul of an artist, a lover of music, who sought to learn the 
language of the birds, who as a young merchant gave credit to 
unworthy neighbors; who grubbed stumps with his own hands 
to support a lovely young wife; and whose father repeatedly 
said of him that he was a most dutiful son.^ The discipline 
which his amiable father failed to supply, either as father or 
tutor and school master, was plentifully provided by a Presby- 
terian mother, and by the ministrations of the Calvinist di- 
vine, the Reverend Samuel Davies, later president of Princeton 
College. 

Of the large group who got on particularly well with their 
father, one of the outstanding instances is that of Dr. Story of 
Marblehead and his son; Joseph, eldest of ten children by a 
second wife. Little Joe was singled out, perhaps by reason of a 
special responsiveness, by his father as a particular companion 
and confidant. The father consulted him, encouraged him, put 
responsibility on him. Writing to his son, William, Joseph 
Story says, ‘T was about your age (fourteen) when my father 
first began to give me his confidence, and to treat me as one 
entitled to it. He freely conversed with me on all his hopes and 
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his situation in life, and taught me to feel the importance of 
firmness, sound morals, and an ambition of excellence. He told 
me that I should be obliged to depend on my own exertions for 
my success in life; that he should leave little or no property; 
and that I must study to fit myself for my profession in life. 
I never forgot his advice and kindness; it was present to me at 
all times, and gave a new turn to my thoughts. From that time 
I began to think that I ought to cease to be a mere boy and to 
struggle for distinction as a man/’^ 

Here is an example of the kind of relationship that ought 
to exist between a father and a son. It is a relationship that 
cannot be established suddenly, for it depends on mutual con- 
fidence and understanding which are of slow growth. Some- 
thing of the same relationship seems to have existed in at least 
thirty-nine of these cases, though unfortunately it is stated by 
the individual himself in his own words in but few instances. 
This relationship evidently led to desirable results; for it played 
a large part in the life of the distinguished son— Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, founder of the Harvard Law 
School,, beloved teacher, and much revered religious leader. 

There is available a large amount of valuable illustrative 
material like that of the Story’s, father and son. But few 
instances can be mentioned. John Quincy Adams traveled 
about with his distinguished father on diplomatic missions, 
getting his schooling in both books and diplomacy through 
association with his father. This led to a diplomatic appoint- 
ment, as secretary of the legation at Petrograd, then St. 
Petersburg, at the age of fourteen. Then there is Louis Agassiz’ 
intimate correspondence with his delightful father, who shared 
his every hope and enthusiasm, yet held him to a practical 
course; always a measure of disagreement in judgment, 
bridged by affection and mutual respect.^ The historian, George 
Bancroft, says in a letter to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘ ‘My 
father suffered me to go out in all weather; to play in the snow; 
to meet the extremest cold with scanty preparation for it; . . . 
In the culture of mind I owe infinitely more to my father. He 
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never taught his children to believe anything on authority . . . 
A constant clause in his morning prayer was, ‘Give us a 
teachable temper,’ which is just the gift of which we students 
of biology and history have the most need.”^ But why go on 
through the alphabet? The material is there for those who care 
to use it. It is of sufficient volume and quality to repay many- 
fold for the labor of collecting it. 

Of salutary influence, yet less pleasant reading, is that 
which deals with the wrong kind of influence of fathers upon 
their sons. As potent an example as any is the relationship 
which existed between Jesse Grant and his son Ulysses. The 
father was ignorant, vain, pretentious, and domineering. The 
boy was brilliant, nervous, sensitive, devoted to peace and 
quiet, a lover of animals and of the out-of-doors. There is 
sufficient evidence that the boy’s spirit was broken by cruel 
flogging in early childhood. The father secured an appointment 
for his son to West Point, without consulting the boy in any 
way, and when Ulysses demurred, his father forced him to go, 
— in order to have his own way and to save himself the expense 
of his son’s education. It shows lack of fundamental strength 
of character that the boy was willing to be cowed and driven 
in that way — that even when away from his father, he made a 
high second at West Point, though he hated it. Is this the stuff 
of which generals, heroes, presidents are made? It was later 
Grant the failure. Grant who had been cowed by fear, who 
was driven on to success by a greater fear.® Other instances 
where father and son did not get on well were the Poes, be- 
tween whom there was “continual jarring and bickering,” the 
Channings, where there was “respect but little room for 
affection,” the Howes, where the son wished to be a mechanic 
and the father boimd him out to a farmer, the Franklins and 
the Washington Irvings — these two latter domineering, espe- 
cially in religious matters. 

Kelation with Mothers, 

Turning now to the mothers, it is hardly a surprise to learn 
that 48 are noted expressly as having got on well with their 
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mothers, as against 39 with their fathers, and only three are 
known to have had difficulties with their mothers, in six 
cases there is no information, and in six others the mother died 
too early to have had much direct influence. It is traditional, 
and one of the established facts of human experience that the 
relation between mother and child is fundamental and central. 
The remarkable fact is that three who did not get on well with 
their mothers could have risen at all to great heights. 

The ideal relation of Mary Ball Washington to her boys is 
too well known to need repeating here. An especially beautiful 
relationship existed between Robert E. Lee and his mother, 
Anne Carter. He cared for her as an invalid for years, with a 
singular tenderness and devotion. She brought him up to revere 
his father’s memory with an almost religious devotion, so that 
this memory had probably a larger influence on his life than 
had the father lived. This has its value as a means of character 
development, it has also its dangers. Lee’s father, governor of 
Virginia, had said, ‘'Virginia is my country. Her will I obey, 
however lamentable the fate to which it may subject me. It 
was probably his father’s memory and this saying of his that 
was the turning point in Lee’s entering the Confederacy instead 
of the Union Army . . . Phillips Brooks received his sunny 
disposition and much of his healthy-minded joyous faith from 
his mother, and is quoted as saying, ‘The happiest part of my 
life has been my mother.” 

The few sporadic cases where able sons did not get on well 
with their mothers are traceable in part at least to an over 
severe type of religion. Instances are to be found in the case of 
Channing, where the religion is described as “formal, over- 
strict, justice rather than love,” and Horace Mann, who was 
toward his parents, “obedient, submissive, with little outward 
affection.” This was much relaxed in later years, after he had 
thrown off the fear of the devil, and both of them had become 
much humanized. 

Particularly to be noted was the success which widows had 
in training their sons — ^like the instance of Lee mentioned just 
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above — to which may be added numerous others such as the 
Widow Hopkins, Fulton’s mother, and Elizabeth Hudson, the 
widow of John Clay. There are also several additional instances 
where the lingering memory of a parent who died played a 
central role in a great career, the most dramatic that of Henry 
Ward Beecher. His mother died when he was three. An older 
sister found little Henry digging a hole in the garden beneath 
the parlor window. She asked him what he was doing. He 
replied that they had put his mother under the ground and he 
was going to dig and find her. Though he came in time to love 
his stepmother, he never forgot his own mother, and ever 
after the thought of her spurred him on and seemed almost to 
guide his life.*^ 

In twelve cases biographers recorded the fathers as the 
dominant influence in the subject’s life, in twenty-two cases 
the mother was declared dominant, or a chief influence, in 
eighteen additional cases both parents together, making a 
total of fifty-two cases out of sixty-three in which one or both 
parents played a leading part in the son or daughter’s career. 
This leaves but few for the orphan and the unknown. 

In thirty-two cases the child got on well with brothers and, 
or, sisters. Here the information is scanty, and in a number of 
cases there is little or no reference to brothers and sisters at all. 
With large families (an average of seven and one-half children 
per family) the general impression, with the exception of two 
or three abnormal cases like Poe and the Hawthornes, is of 
extremely happy homes, filled with exuberant, healthful 
children, whose spirits were but moderately curbed by parental 
and religious discipline — ^young people who had to work for 
what they got, who soon learned self-discipline in place of 
that imposed from above. Cases of these happy normal families 
with devoted brothers and sisters are the Agassizs where the 
whole family played together, and made scientific expeditions 
and collections together, the Beechers, the Choates, one big 
family with an island farm and few other playmates, the 
Fenimore Coopers, where an elder sister had a fundamental 
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influence; Phillips Brooks who was devoted to his brothers, 
went directly home from school, and had little to do with 
other playmates; Emerson, Emma Hart (Willard) and Frances 
Willard. Lincoln had one own sister to whom he was devoted; 
with his brothers, half brothers, and stepbrothers he played 
and fought alternately, — the tie was not close. Much the same 
may be said of William T. Sherman and Daniel Boone. Morse 
and Augustus Saint-Gaudens are said to have been devoted to 
their brothers, but no sisters are mentioned. 

In seven cases a brother is stated not to have got on well 
with his other brothers; in only one a sister not well with 
brothers — Charlotte Cushman who says she “lorded it over her 
brothers” — this would have been passed by as superficial except 
that in later years she seems to have been devoted to her sister, 
while her brothers, except the youngest who died, are not 
mentioned.* But there are five cases where the brother got on 
well with his sister or sisters but not with his brothers (in- 
cluded in the above seven). It is said that Channing*s brothers 
tormented him, while he was devoted to his sisters; Franklin 
was fond of his sisters but quarreled with his brothers, in play 
and later in business. Somewhat the same is true of Grant; 
Parkman showed little intimacy with his one brother, but his 
sisters were devoted to him and did much to help him in his 
difficult historical work.® The study seems to indicate that 
desirable characters are produced in normal, happy homes, 
where brothers and sisters live happily together, and that 
causes of disagreement more often arise between brother and 
brother than between a brother and sisters. Sisters are very apt 
to be helpful and play an important part in a brother’s career, 
and at the same time to get on well with each other. 

Stepfathers and Stepmothers. 

Only two stepfathers appear in the list, and both are rated 
kind and helpful — ^not many on which to base conclusions. 
Of 5 stepmothers one only lived up to the traditional reputa- 
tion; 4 of them were devoted and beloved. To be sure the 
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Beecher’s stepmother is described hy a biographer as “over 
strict” but with such a household and such a husband, what 
else could she be? She brought order out of chaos, and played a 
large part in the happiness and success of the family. Lincoln’s 
stepmother also did much for him. Mrs. Audubon may almost 
be considered as a stepmother, and she was devoted to and 
over indulgent of John James. Eli Whitney’s stepmother was 
of the traditional sort. It was against her protest that he went 
to college and entered his useful career. On the whole, step- 
mothers show up rather well in this study — though perhaps 
children with the wrong kind of step-parents had little chance 
of ever reaching the Hall of Fame. Some half dozen of the list 
are children of a second marriage. 

Ofher Strong Personal Influences, 

Of those who had an important influence, other than father 
or mother, on these famous Americans, there are listed, Teach- 
ers 16 who were ministers and 6 who were not; Older Friends 7, 
Aunts 3, Uncles 4, Adopted Fathers 3, Wives 3, Pastors, other 
than fathers or teachers, 3, Grandfather i, Stepfather i. Step- 
mother 3, Sisters z. Sister-in-law i, and Brother i. Including 
the fathers who were ministers, ministers played an important 
part in the lives of at least 30 of the 63 cases studied. In the 
above list, exclusive of fathers and mothers, 41 of the 63 persons 
were deeply influenced by some outside person of record; while 
in the cases of fuller biographical records several such persons 
are sometimes mentioned. 

Examples of strong influence by an older friend can be found 
in the friendship of Cuvier, the French palaentologist, and 
Humboldt, the geographer, for the young Agassiz — ^whose 
character had been, however, already largely formed by the 
influence of his father, a Swi&a clergyman, and his wonderful 
mother. Bancroft, the historian, as we have seen, was funda- 
mentally influenced by his father, a Congregational min ister 
and his mother, but the finishing touches were pat on by 
President Kirkland of Harvard, who directed his studies and 
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gave him a scholarship for travel abroad. Audubon, having 
failed of a true mother’s influence, was largely made by his 
wife. He came to America a spoiled lad, extravagant of money 
and time. After he met and married Lucy Bakewell, Audubon’s 
real career and education commenced. He had the talent. She 
discovered it. She encouraged him. She taught school and 
earned money to support him, while he wandered in the wilds 
and drew pictures of birds for which there was no market and 
for a long time no prospect nor seeming intention of publishing. 
Several established ornithologists also greatly helped him — 
Wilson, Bonaparte, Ord, LeSueur, particularly Harris. 

In addition to parents and stepmother. Aunt Esther played 
a large part in the life of Beecher. Dr. Vinton, rector of St. 
Paul’s deeply influenced Phillips Brooks. In the case of Daniel 
Boone, in addition to his mother, there was Sarah Day, wife 
of his brother Sam. In the modeling of the character of the 
over-sensitive Channing, there is found a master hand in 
President Stiles of Yale. Then there was Hawthorne’s sister, 
Eliza, and Whittier’s Uncle Moses, who was “innocent of 
books, rich in love of fields and brooks.’’ In his case we have 
also Aunt Mercy Hussey, who lived in the home, and William 
Lloyd Garrison.^® Where sufficient biographical material is 
available, it is generally apparent that several persons in 
addition to parents had a deep influence on the life and career 
studied, but that some one influence is predominant, most often 
the mother’s. 

^ Some exception might be taken to including in this list 
fathers who lived until the sons reached the early teens, as was 
the case with Washington and Jefferson, on the ground that 
the father’s influence had already had sufficient time to be 
effective as a character-forming force. Doubtless this i^ true in 
part, but let it be remembered^ thairxfaenriiiie-whefin^yrbi^n" 
to run wild is usually bet^eh fourteen and eighteen, a time 
when the memorj><ff^ dead father and the responsibility of a 
widowed mpjti^^fiDdght prove strong influences for good. 

^Mofg^, George, Patrick Henry, Philadelphia, J. B. 
^ippincott and Company, 192.9, p. and Appendix A. 
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^ Story, W. W., Life and Letters of Joseph Story ^ Boston, 
Little Brown and Company, 1851, VoL I, p. xy. 

^ Agassiz, Elizabeth Cary, Louis Agassix^ his Life and Cor- 
respondence^ Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1885, 
p. 

^ Howe, M. A. De Wolfe, The Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft^ New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 1908, Vol. II, 
p. 303. 

® Grant, Memoirs^ p. Z3, King, General Charles, The True 
Ulysses S, Grants P* 

^ Abbott, L3rman, Henry Ward Beecher^ p. 24, ‘‘Perhaps it is* 
my own half conscious experience of the influence of a mother 
who died in my early childhood which makes me the more 
ready to believe that this mother’s personal influence over her 
boy of strange contradictions did not end when God took her 
from his sight,” 

* Stebbins, Emma, Charlotte Cushman^ pp. 58-60. 

® Famham, Charles H., A Life of Francis Farhnan, p. 81; 
p. 340. The brother is mentioned but twice in the volume. 

Underwood, F. H., John Greenleaf Whittiery p. 46-48. 
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Childhood of Famous Americans 


Haffiness: 


Physique: 


Very happy 

47 

Strong 

42- 

Moderately 

9 

Sickly 

II 

Unhappy 

6 

Medium 

7 

No information 

I 

No information 

3 


63 


63 

Kindly Treated: 


Industry: 


Yes 

58 

Marked 

46 

Not 

3 

Moderate 

4 

No information 

z 

Indolent 

10 


— 

No information 

3 


63 



Discipline: 



63 

Strict 

37 

Precocity: 


Moderate 

II 

Marked 

2-7 

Lax 

II 

Moderate 

7 

No information 

4 

Not precocious 

15 


— 

Not mentioned 

24 


63 



Health: 



63 

Excellent 

16 

Truthfulness: 


Good 

30 

Naturally truthful 

40 

Poor 

13 

Not truthful 

5 

No information 

4 

No information 

18 


63 


63 



Childhood Home Conditions and Personal Traits 

Criteria 

T he childhood of the sixty-three subjects was tested regard- 
ing the following home conditions and personal traits: 
Happiness^ kindness^ discipline^ chores , corporal punishment^ work^ 
healthy physique, industry, precocity, truthfulness, defects, illnesses, 
difficulties, inhibitions, selfishness. Several of the categories had 
to be dropped because the information was too scanty or too 
confused and vague to be of use. In the remaining cases, in 
which some facts of possible value were collected, the follow- 
ing criteria for classification were set up: 

Happiness was considered to be of primary importance, 
particularly if a causal connection could be established with 
other features of the home. Three degrees of happiness or un- 
happiness were established. Very happy was taken as the first. 
Childhood is the age of happiness. Granted health, food and 
clothing, love, sunshine, companionship, and the changing 
seasons, — the birthright of the normal American child, — one 
may be counted on to find or make his own happiness. Un- 
happiness in such cases comes only from definite negative 
causes. It was found that if all seven of the above character- 
istics were present, with no serious disturbing feature, the 
child was generally described as very happy. We therefore 
adopted evidence of that birthright, jdns the lack of evidence 
of conditions to cause unhappiness, as our criterion of very 
Irappy; Tor 'moderately happy, one or more of the seven 
determinants was lacking. For unhappy, definite cause of con- 
tinued nervous tension and maladjustment was present. 

The next point, which might throw light on causes of 
happiness and unhappiness, was treatment. Kind treatment in- 
cluded provision of the necessary physical requisites, home, 
food, and clothing, and in addition normal pleasures of leisure. 
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play, and amusement, without brutal or unreasonable punish- 
ment. The percent of kind treatment ran so high that the de- 
grees of unkindness were not divided into classes. Unkindness 
was of two kinds, — physical or mental, — direct evidence of 
severe and unreasonable physical punishment, or the provoca- 
tion of mental anguish upon a sensitive spirit to such a degree 
as to overbalance the effects of affection. 

Discipline is divided into Strict, Moderate, and Lax. The 
criterion for strict discipline is exact obedience to parents, or 
guardian, enforced “because I say so,” or “by the will of 
God,” by direct and strong moral suasion, plus generally 
physical punishment where necessary. It may or may not be 
tempered by love; it is at least exact. Moderate discipline is 
that which allows for an increasing amount of reasonableness 
and interplay of wills between parent and child. A measure of 
self determination is definitely sought in the child's behavior. 
Lax discipline, which may show spots of severity, is that con- 
dition in which the child, while still a minor and living under 
the parental roof, is definitely and repeatedly out of control. 

No particular criteria were set up for classing choresy work, 
and corporal punishment. The information, which is not as full 
as expected, will simply be tabulated and described. 

Criteria for the personal traits are health, excellent, where 
the subject exhibits exceptional physical vitality, without 
serious illnesses or defects. Those were classed as having good 
health who performed all the normal functions of life without 
marked handicap. Probably fuller information would raise 
some of the “good” to excellent. Poor health is checked only 
where long continued physical defect or marked weakness is 
definitely indicated. Physique follows closely health, except 
that it deals with the apparent physical equipment, and gives 
a cross check on causes for health difficulties. Some biographers 
give their information in terms of health and some of physique. 
The relation is close, and a comparison of the two sets of 
findings clarifies the picture. 

Like health and physique, industry and precocity go to- 
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gather. 'Precocity is the datum; industry is the index of the 
efEcient use of the given equipment. During the time under 
review neither achievement nor intelligence tests were in 
existence, hence modem terms such as I. Q., can not be applied. 
A bo7 or girl is described as industrious who regularly ful- 
filled the tasks assigned at home and at school. The moderately 
industrious performed their tasks either without enthusiasm 
or under pressure. The indolent definitely resisted routine or 
assigned tasks. 

Precocity is more difficult to measure without scientific tests. 
It is, however, a favorite subject on which biographers like to 
comment. Little stress is laid on the value of these statements 
regarding precocity; they have been simply recorded with re- 
servations or revisions in the light of, (i) the sort of evidence 
the biographer produces, and (l) experience in intelligence 
testing. 

Evidence regarding truthfulness may not itself be over- 
truthful. Much depends on the point of view and fulness of 
information of the author of the original source material. 
Criteria for naturally truthful are (i) a character of marked 
probity in later life, (2.) a full description of childhood and 
early training, (3) no evidence of a disciplinary problem of 
truth telling, (4) evident confidence on the part of parents. 
These criteria are not very satisfactory, but are the best that 
could be devised with the type of material available. Whether 
this was * ‘natural truthfulness,” truth by precept, or truth 
telling learned by imitation from truth telling adults, is the 
question. Untruthfulness is assigned only where there is direct 
evidence of a habit of deception, of which one or two instances 
only may be given. 

The remaining five points among personal traits, i.e., 
defects^ illnesses^ difficulties^ inhibitions^ selfishness^ — are not of 
such a nature as to lend themselves to comparative classifica- 
tion, with definite criteria. They were a dragnet, to see what, 
if any, suggestive information might be drawn up. They are 
chiefly valuable in giving a negative check on health and 
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home conditions elsewhere tabulated. Special information on 
these points was noted, and will be described and discussed in 
the last section of this chapter. 

Happiness. 

The childhood of 47 of these Americans has been rated as 
very happy, 9 moderately happy, 6 unhappy and only one no 
information. One thinks immediately of Sam Clemens as 
immortalized in Tom Sawyer, painting the fence or going 
fishing with Huck Finn; of Cooper from the manor house on 
Lake Otsego, or Boone from the frontier cabin-, roving the 
unspoiled woods filled with game; of Alice Freeman gathering 
the eggs in her apron, taking her little brother and sisters to 
school as she helped her mother, or driving about with her 
father in his buggy when he made his calls on the sick; or of 
the Agassiz home in Switzerland, with its vineyard and its fish 
pool, its expeditions by lake and mountain. Summer and 
Winter, its sports, festivals and peasant dances, its loving 
family circle gathered about the fireside for family worship, 
followed by reading aloud, or drawing and mounting scientific 
specimens — surely such scenes, if any, reflect happiness. In such 
homes the worries of parents pass lightly over the children, 
and though there were disobediences and punishments, sick- 
nesses and disappointment, they loomed but little in the atmos- 
phere of sunshine and childish enthusiasm. One of the best 
pictures we have of simple child happiness is that which 
Lucretia Chandler Bancroft, herself born to wealth and luxury 
but married to a poor preacher, draws of gathering her ten chil- 
dren about her to feed them, “ryebread toasted,thefiragments of 
cold coffee boyled and put on milk,*’ but they ate it and were 
thankful, because she gave it them.^ Among those ten children 
was George Bancroft, the future historian and Minister to 
Great Britain. 

Among the moderately happy is Eads, selling apples and 
newspapers in St. Louis, to help his mother, who took boarders 
because the father did not support the family, or Benjamin 
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Franklin, restricted by a dictatorial father and early put at 
tasks which he disliked. In the unhappy group has been placed 
Channing, who definitely said, “mine was not a happy child- 
hood.” He was a sensitive child and longed for love, but got 
discipline; he craved companionship, but was ragged and 
teased by his brothers.^ Hawthorne’s is a borderline case; but 
after due consideration he too was placed among the unhappy. 
He had some things to bring happiness, — a good home and all 
the physical comforts, books, and the lake and the woods, 
which he loved; but on the whole, his life was sad and lonely. 
His father was dead, his mother a recluse; laughter was hushed 
and young companionship denied. An air of gloom hung 
continually about the home, and there were few opportunities 
of relieving it, except in the lonely silence of the woods. 
Lincoln probably belongs in this group, owing partly to the 
death of his mother and the conditions of poverty in which he 
lived, but in large measure to his temperament. He was too 
sensitive and intelligent to be happy in such hard surroundings. 

Treatment in Childhood. 

Of the 63 under study, 58 are said to have been treated with 
kindness, or a distinctly kindly picture of their childhood 
home is drawn; 3 possibly 4 not kindly treated, one or two 
insufiSicient information. These 58 who were kindly treated 
include the 47 who were very happy, and in fact most of the 
rest on the list. Their parents or foster parents gave them a 
good, if not luxurious, home; and they had, often partly by 
their own exertions, sufficient food and clothing; nor were they 
violently beaten or viciously punished by the members of the 
family who had authority over them. It is a negative check on 
the loving devotion with which most of them were surrounded, 
and further description or illustration is not necessary. 

But all of those who were only moderately happy were 
kindly treated, and a study of those nine cases may be of value, 
in connection with the two who were unhappy, yet kindly 
treated. The nine include Peter Cooper, where there was 
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poverty, struggle, and unsuccess, Fulton, Eads, Howe, and 
Jackson. Gilbert Stuart, who speaks with bitterness of the 
hovel they lived in on the Long Wharf at Newport, belongs in 
the same class, — the trouble basically economic due to the in- 
efficiency of the father. 

In one or two cases one suspects liquor as the cause of 
paternal failure, but the biographers do not state such things 
openly. One finds equal poverty in other cases which rate very 
happy, — some of them cases of a widow who had a hard 
struggle, but with this poverty a spiritual resiliency which 
overcame all obstacles and insisted on being happy. This 
leaves Irving, Poe and Whitney to complete the nine. Irving’s 
is a borderline case — one might say that he was happy in 
many ways, or again one might say that he was not kindly 
treated by his father. There was certainly a maladjustment 
there, due to his father’s religious bigotry and despotism, 
which brought much unhappiness, yet there seems to have 
been no extreme cruelty and much kindness. Poe is also difficult 
to place. He met with kindness and over indulgence from his 
mother while she lived, and from his foster parents during his 
boyhood, but here is a case of nervous instability, somewhat 
like that of Hawthorne, that does not know how to enjoy 
happiness, aggravated by pride and arrogance on the part of 
the boy, and lack of sympathetic understanding in his foster 
father. In Whitney’s case it did not go so deep, a nervous, 
handsome, brilliant boy, opposed by an unsympathetic step- 
mother. He threw off the pall soon after leaving home, and 
seems to have gained much happiness in later and successful 
years. 

There were two, Hawthorne and Horace Mann, who rated 
as kindly treated and yet unhappy. In the case of Hawthorne 
one is apt at first sight to blame Puritanism, for his genius 
wandered so largely through the darker shadows of a Puritan 
past. Yet the Hawthornes of his time were no longer theo- 
logically Puritan, rather Unitarians of a mild and not too 
assiduous type. The difficulty seems to have been nerves — ^if 
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caused by earlier Puritanism, who can say? — in both the 
parents, which made of his father a martinet and his mother a 
recluse. Kindness and physical comfort could not overcome the 
mental gloom of that home. Horace Mann’s childhood was 
shadowed by a severe case of Puritanism, yet without physical 
or intentional mental unkindness. He, like Whitney, was able 
to throw off the early complex. He later attained a, to him, 
satisfactory religious standpoint and an unusual degree of 
emotional stability and happiness. 

There were four who met with considerable unkindness in 
childhood and with it, perhaps as a consequence of it, sadness 
— Channing, Grant, Lincoln, and St. Gaudens. The degree of 
unkindness was not in any of the four instances such as would 
have deeply affected the average child. But they were in each 
case exceptionally brilliant and sensitive children, on whom 
suffering left a deeper scar. The effect of their childhood’s 
suffering seems traceable in the career of each of the four, — 
careers so divergent as the ministry, military service, states- 
manship and sculpture — and this suffering may be in part 
responsible for the heights to which those careers attained. 

Discipline. 

In matters of home discipline, 37 are classed strict, ii 
moderate, ii lax and 4 not sufficient information. Of the 37, 
there were zi. New England orthodox Puritans, and i each 
Unitarian, Episcopalian, and Quaker of Puritan lineage; 7 
were Presbyterian of non-New England origin; i each Baptist 
and Methodist and Quaker, and z Southern Episcopalian. A 
large proportion of these were families where the discipline 
was enforced chiefly by love rather than frequent or severe 
corporal punishment, yet the discipline was there. Obedience 
was in almost all these cases exacted as a religious duty. In 
some cases the father was severe, the mother lax or gentle, in 
some the father refused to help and an unruly son became too 
much for the mother (^Clemens, “Mark Twain”), in a number 
there was more or less definite rebellion, (Beecher, Clemens, 
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Franklin, Irving, Mitchell, Frances Willard) at some time 
during the teen age, generally without serious consequences or 
permanent resentment. Not over two or three show any serious 
complexes as a result of over severity, and in those cases the 
severity seemed to come from a previous complex or defect in 
one of the parents.® 

The eleven cases of moderate discipline classify as 6 Uni- 
tarians or Liberal Congregationalists of Puritan origin, x of 
combined Puritan and Roman Catholic influence, and 3 
Episcopalian. Of these ii brought up on moderate discipline, 
7 took little part in church life thereafter, Emerson and Madi- 
son being the most actively interested. This group may be 
described as highly moral, generally spiritual, but religiously 
individualistic. 

Of the II who come under the classification of lax disci- 
pline, 3 rank as mainly or nominally Roman Catholic, though 
none of the 3 followed that faith in later years, (Audubon, 
Eads and St. Gaudens) 1. were mainly under Episcopalian in- 
fluences, (Jefferson and Poe), 2. were in homes chiefly Pres- 
byterian, (Peter Cooper and Hamilton) neither of whom kept 
much church connection; i each was Baptist, Unitarian, 
Congregational and Quaker. (Lincoln, Hawthorne, Story and 
Boone). Of these ii only 2- are recorded as church members, 
though 5 additional would certainly rate as distinctly religious. 

Health, 

The matter of health is often passed by by biographers unless 
there was some definite physical difficulty. There were 16 who 
rate excellent, 30 good, (the distinction not always clear) 13 
poor, and 4 not sufficient information. This list relates fairly 
closely with the list on Physique, 4x strong, 7 medium, ii 
sickly, 3 no information. They were for the most part of hardy 
stock; and led open-air, rigorous lives. Few had serious health 
situations to meet (though in some of the large pioneer 
families there was a heavy infant mortality). A number of the 
fathers or grandfathers are said to have been of remarkable 
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physique (Beecher, Franklin, Jefferson); others themselves 
performed exceptional feats of strength, Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Boone®. Of the 13 who had poor health, or were sickly 
in childhood. Motley was delicate and sensitive, Parkman had 
much ill-health, including trouble with heart and eyes, — the 
instance that led to his famous trip over the Oregon trail, and 
he later overcame almost insuperable obstacles in the writing 
of his histories.^ Madison gave up his studies for the ministry 
at Princeton on account of his health, and always thereafter 
was handicapped. Poe while physically fine looking, must have 
suffered from some nervous disorder. Bryant suffered from weak 
lungs, an enlarged head, continual illnesses. There seems to be 
no particular correlation for these facts. 

Industry and Precocity, 

According to biographers, 46 showed marked industry in 
their childhood, 4 were moderately industrious, 10 were in- 
dolent and 3 no information. This industry was either in chores 
and work about the home, or early employment, or study. No 
noticeable correlation has been discovered between health or 
physique and either precocity or industry. Some of the strong- 
est physically were indolent and some were very precocious 
and vice versa. Of course no standards of mental measurement 
existed for these subjects, but for all a high intelligence in 
some fields, at least, must be assumed. Granted a usable body, 
the essential to a life of distinction seems to be a configuration 
of qualities which include enthusiasm as an emotional quality 
which eventually becomes an enthusiasm for something, — it 
is a purpose, but it must be a lasting emotion, capable of being 
longer sustained than is common among people. 

Those marked indolent in boyhood, as Brooks or Patrick 
Henry, had to pass through some spiritual or mental awaken- 
ing before their life became effective. Those rated not preco- 
cious had a counter balance of sustained purpose to make up 
for a lack of mental quickness. But it seems that some really 
great minds mature slowly, or are temporarily retarded; for 
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example Channing is distinctly shown to have been not preco- 
cious as a young child, yet Joseph Story, his class-mate at 
Harvard speaks of his extreme brilliance during college years.® 
Despite early retardation Channing entered Harvard at four- 
teen, and divided the highest honors with Story. Clay and 
Fenimore Cooper were neither precocious; both were said to be 
slow to develop and late in realizing their powers. 

Only xy of the 63 are pictured by their biographers as 
precocious, — a remarkable tribute to the honesty of these 
writers, who, dealing with persons who afterwards proved 
great leaders in their respective fields, might according to 
popular expectation have declared them all to have been infant 
geniuses. Seven are rated as average, and 15 are distinctly 
pictured as not precocious. In the cases of 14 the evidence is 
not conclusive either way. 

Precocity 

Comparing Nineteen famous Americans found in Genetic Studies 

Nineteen of the 63 characters in this study are included in 
the 301 “geniuses** rated for their I.Q. by Miss Cox in Genetic 
Studies of Genius,^ An interesting comparison of the results there 
obtained may be made with the results of this study. That 
study is made for a different purpose and on a different system 
of arrangement of data, so that a slight rearrangement of the 
data in Genetic Studies is necessary in order to secure a compari- 
son. Miss Cox gives in each case the evidence where obtained 
of precocity, or definitely states that there is “no specific 
reference’* to precocity. The category of “no specific reference” 
corresponds exactly to the classification, “no evidence” in the 
present study. The present author, in order to secure a compari- 
son, has rated Miss Cox’s evidence to classify the characters as 
Precocious, Little Specific Evidence, Not Precocious, and No Specific 
Reference, 

The results are shown on the accompanying table. 

The results are sufficiently close to be valuable, and suffici- 
ently different to be interesting. The differences may be tallied 
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Data Sheet for Frecocity 

Corn-paring Nineteen Famous Americans found in Genetic Studies of 

Genius. 






Precocity in 

Rating in 

Name 

Page Coef. I.Q. 

Genetic Stud. 

Famous 






Americans 

Adams, J. 

2-73 

•XO 

11.0 

No Spec. Ref. 

No Evidence 

Adams, J. Q. 649 

.65 

165 

Precocious 

Precocious 

Agassiz, 

449 

•75 

140 

L. S. E. 

Precocious 

Channing 

508 

.60 

245 

Not Precoc. 

Not precocious 

Emerson 

517 

•75 

245 

L. S. E. 

Moderately Prec. 

Farragut 


•43 

110 

L. S. E. 

Precocious 

Franklin 

5 M 

.60 

245 

L. S. E. 

Precocious 

Fulton 

71 1 

.11 

105 

Precocious 

Moderately Prec. 

Hamilton 

409 

•53 

235 

Precocious 

Precocious 

Irving 

359 

•43 

230 

L. S. E. 

Moderately Prec. 

Jackson 

M 7 

•43 

no 

No Spec. Ref. 

No evidence 

Jefferson 

536 

.60 

245 

L. S. E. 

No evidence 

Lee 

7ZO 

•43 

230 

L. S. E. 

No evidence 

Lincoln 

32-5 

•43 

22-5 

No Spec. Ref. 

No evidence 

Longfellow 587 

•75 

250 

Precocious 

Precocious 

Madison 

2-93 

.xo 

no 

No Spec. Ref. 

No evidence 

Sherman 

339 

.xo 

215 

No Spec. Ref. 

Not precocious 

Washington 345 

.60 

215 

No Spec. Ref. 

Not precocious 

Webster 

552 

.60 

245 

Precocious 

Precocious 

Precocious 




5 

7 

Little Specific Evidence 

7 


Moderately Precocious 



3 

Not Precocious 



I 

3 

No Specific Reference or 



No evidence 



6 

6 


on three counts, i. different data obtained, x. different evalua- 
tion of the reliability of the data, and 3 . different measure of 
what constitutes evidence of precocity* In the cases of the five 
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where Miss Cox gives specific evidence of precocity, the present 
writer agrees in four cases. In the case of Fulton, the fifth, Miss 
Cox gives evidence of early inventions by Fulton, which the 
present writer considers apochryphal. Miss Cox gives little 
evidence of precocity in the cases of Agassiz and Farragut; or 
lays little stress on the evidence given. In the case of Agassiz, 
he was very advanced in school, made brilliant records in 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, and Italian, as well 
as the sciences; was athletic, successful in games and sports, 
and clever in handicrafts learned from the peasants. The present 
writer finds this sufficient evidence of precocity. Miss Cox men- 
tions the appointment of Farragut as a midshipman at the 
tender age of nine, but does not draw attention to it as evidence 
of precocity. The present writer finds that appointment and its 
successful outcome sufficient evidence to class Farragut as pre- 
cocious. The appointment in itself would not be conclusive. 

The author of the Generic Studies seems not to have been 
looking for negative evidence against precocity. In the case of 
Channing, however, such negative evidence is clearly given — 
“He was called patient and diligent but was not remarkable 
for quickness of perception . . . He was even thought dull.“^® 
In two other cases Miss Cox simply states under precocity, * ‘No 
Specific Record.” Sufficient evidence is given in these two 
cases, Sherman and Washington, in the available biographical 
material, to show with fair certainty that they were not pre- 
cocious, and the present writer has so classed them. 

In four additional cases Miss Cox gives “No Specific 
Record,”-— John Adams, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and James Madison, in all of which cases the present writer 
agrees. Thus the agreements, while not startling, are consider- 
able, and the differences are easily understandable. 

Miss Cox rates each of the subjects on Intelligence, the 
lowest in this list being Fulton, 105, and the highest John 
Quincy Adams, 165, the average being 133. In each case the 
relative coefficient of the data is given, that of Fulton being 
only .11, which is also the lowest coefficient, showing the 
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biographical material to be particularly meager or unreliable. 
She concludes that the rating varies with the completeness of 
the data, and that many of these characters would be, if all 
evidence were available, as high as I.Q. loo or more.^^ This 
seems to be a reasonable conclusion, on general principles; but 
the present writer doubts the scientific value of attempting 
to assign I.Q. percentages to historical personages, in the pres- 
ent state of biographical material. There is a better chance of 
rating them socially for character study purposes on their 
behavior record. 

Truthfulness, 

An attempt was made to classify the members of the group 
with respect to early or natural truthfulness. In 40 cases the 
evidence seemes sufiBcient to class the child as “naturally 
truthful** — whatever that may mean — in 5 cases there was 
clear evidence of difficulty in the matter of truth telling, — 18 
not classified. 

Of the New England group l 6 were ‘ ‘naturally truthful, * * — 
all with a home training of religion and discipline; 8 rate in- 
sufficient information, as follows: Howe, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Morton, Morse, Gilbert Stuart, Webster, Whittier. There are 
no marked difficulties with truthfulness in this group. There 
are 14 others who are said to have been naturally truthful, 
Agassiz, Fenimore Cooper, Farragut, Hamilton, J. Henry, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Kent, Lee, Lincoln, Marshall, Palmer, 
Sherman and Washington. Of these, eleven had religious dis- 
cipline in the home, — the majority strict discipline, with a 
Puritan flavor. The three where the discipline and religion may 
be in any way questioned are Farragut, Jefferson and Lincoln, 
each an interesting individual case in itself. 

The five in whose cases some difficulty in truth telling is 
noted are Clemens, Fulton, Irving, Poe and St. Gaudens. The 
former three of these were from Puritan or Calvinistic homes, 
and all were of the artistic temperament. Two of these cases 
can be directly traced to over strict and uneven discipline. 
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Mark Twain is an example — punished by being made to go to 
church Sunday nights, in proof of which he had to tell his 
mother the minister’s text, — ^he lied to his mother and made 
up the texts. There is no great mystery about that. In much the 
same way Washington Irving deceived his father about going 
to the theatre. Poe had both a neurasthenic heritage, and lack 
of early training. St. Gaudens lacked the home training and ran 
with a New York City slum gang. Truthfulness would seem 
therefore to depend mainly on parents with a regard for truth, 
plus well-considered, even-handed discipline. “Temperament” 
seems also to be a factor to be considered, as all the above five 
belong to the artistic group. Fulton seems to have found diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between fact and fiction, a statement 
that might likewise well apply to Mark Twain and others of 
the artistic-creative temperament. 

Physical defects. 

The following bodily defects are noted: 

Beecher an impediment in his speech which he overcame. 
Bryant a large head and a puny body. He was always 
delicate. 

Grant chills and fever, extreme nervousness, amounting 

to an inhibition in his hate of the tannery, 
while his love of animals was almost an 
obsession. 

Hawthorne lame in his boyhood, and extremely bashful. 

J. Henry constitutionally weak. 

Holmes delicate, afflicted with asthma. 

Howe lame. 

Irving tendency to tuberculosis. 

Madison constitutionally weak. 

Morse delicate. 

Parkman heart trouble, weak, later almost blind. 

The struggles of some of these men to overcome their bodily 
defects make inspiring reading. The list may be interesting in 
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itself, but it is not long enough nor serious enough to be im- 
pressive. 

Illnesses. 

Only two or three cases of special illnesses are noted, and 
they have no marked significance. 

Difficulties. 

The chief difficulty encountered was pverty. Thirty-one 
cases are noted of what would be considered today extreme 
poverty, — cases which either prevented any formal higher 
education, or made the securing of an education extremely 
difficult. This poverty and the accompanying difficulties were 
certainly more extreme than that commonly encountered today 
in the self-supporting college student. 

The second difficulty in importance is nervousness. Fourteen 
are pronounced extremely nervous or over sensitive. Among 
them may be found Beecher, Channing, Grant, Hawthorne, 
Jefferson, who early lost his voice when he tried to make a 
speech and was never an easy speaker; Kent, Lee and Madison 
much the same; Motley, very shy; Clay and Webster could 
neither of them learn to recite by heart, and were very nervous 
about their speaking. Thus it would appear that the majority 
of those who were noted as public speakers had early difficulty 
with their speaking. Out of the list of those who had defects 
and those who were extremely nervous are made up the thirteen 
who are elsewhere tabulated as having poor health. Five show 
signs of nervous disturbances through religious fears ^ among 
them Channing, Horace Mann, and Mark Twain. In Chan- 
ning’s case these fears may even have affected his health as a 
child. 

Selfishness. 

Sufficient information was not found to be worth tabulating 
on native selfishness. Three were sufficiently spoiled by indulg- 
ent parents or guardians to have serious adjustment problems 
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later. What percent of this was temperamental and what lack 
of discipline can not now be determined. 


A composite picture of the childhood of these Famous 
Americans shows a happy, simple, and unpretentious home, 
with parents devoted to each other and to a large family of 
children. There was moderate discipline, or if strict, much 
tempered by love and kindness. Most of them were healthy 
young animals, but high-strung and nervous, and where there 
were health difficulties, these were turned to account in char- 
acter education. They were industrious, with chores and school 
lessons, many of them having their own way to make towards 
an education. Those who spent idle years in their teens were 
active mentally, even if not fond of farm and physical labor. 
Some, who did not love their lessons, were learning life by 
careful observation. A few were mentally precocious; others 
concealed what brilliance they possessed under an air of delib- 
eration. They learned truth in word and deed from their par- 
ents. Those who did not learned to lie through fear; or they 
had that artistic temperament which draws no hard lines 
between fact and fancy. Their characters were laid in religion, 
and they grew up resembling parents who worshipped, if 
sometimes they also feared, the Lord. 

^ Agassiz, Elizabeth Cary, Louis Agassiz^ His Life and Cor- 
respondence, p. x, p. 8ff. 

^ Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, The Life and Letters of George Ban- 
croft y vol. I, p. 1 6. 

® Chadwick, John W., William Ellery Channingy p. 14, 
“He was not a happy boy, because his parents, doing their 
duty by him in the most conscientious manner, were not 
affable and friendly with him.“ 

^ Hawthorne, Julian, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife^ 
p. 96. “For months together, I scarcely held human inter- 
course outside of my own family.*’ p. 196, “But often I was 
happy, — at least as happy as I knew how to be, or was aware 
of the possibility of being.” Despite this claim on his part. 
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Hawthorne must be judged on any comparative scale to have 
been in the main unhappy. He was not aware of real happiness. 

® Later in this chapter, under the heading of “Truthful- 
ness,” the unwise type of discipline in the case of Mark Twain 
is referred to. 

® As showing the rustic manners of the country, the meas- 
ure of strength was lifting a barrel and drinking out of the 
bung-hole, in the North, cider, at the South, whisky. This 
feat is ascribed to Lincoln, to Peter Jefferson, and others. 

^ Parkman’s achievement against heavy handicaps of 
suffering and ill-health are remarkable and rank with the most 
difficult. Farnham, Charles Haight, Francis Parkman^ p. zSff. 
He suffered from arthritis and was long confined to a wheel 
chair; blindness threatened, and he was kept in a dark room 
for several years; he was sent to France in search of health, 
and the Paris physicians ordered him to cease from all work on 
account of impending insanity; yet in the midst of all these, he 
was vwiting histories which have become classics, and was so 
successful with horticulture as to be offered a professorship at 
Harvard. 

® Channing, Memoirs ^ vol. L, p. l 6. “As a pupil it is said 
that William was patient and diligent, but not remarkable for 
quickness of perception. . . . Indeed, like many men, after- 
wards distinguished for intellectual power, he was thought 
dull.” A careful reading of this extensive and detailed passage 
leads one to surmise that he was supranormal in intelligence 
and very deliberate in judgment. 

^ Cox, Catherine Morris, Genetic Study of Genius^ Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 192.6, 3 vols., vol. x., 
Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses. 

Cox, 0^. cit.^ p. 509. 

Cox, o-p. cit., p. X17. 
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Schooling of Famous Americans 

Tables 


Age began School 


Years before College 


At X — X 


Years x — i 


3— X 


7— I 


4-8 


8— X 


5-6 


9— I 


6—1 


10 — 6 


7—1 


II— 4 

IX — 6 


Total reported — 2.0 


13 — X 


Median — ^4 years 

Average — ^4.5 years 


14— I 




Total reported — 24 
Median ii years 

Average 10 years 


Progress in School 


Reported Intelligence 


Advanced 

X9 

Exceptional 

42- 

Average 

14 

Average 

6 

Retarded 

5 

Poor 

0 

No information 

15 

No information 

25 

Total 

63 

Total 

63 

Very little schooling 

18 

Reported Influence of Teachers 

No formal higher educa- 


Markedly advantageous 

30 

tion later 

Formal higher education 

13 

Slight 

IX 

later 

5 



— 

Detrimental 

5 


18 



Informal higher education 

Not noted 

16 

later 

10 




No higher education later 3 

Total 

63 


13 
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Mental Habits 


Methodical 

34 

Haphazard 

18 

Not noted 

II 


63 


Reported Scholastic Standing 


Excelled 


Poor 


In all subjects 

14 

In Classics 

4 

Classics 

3 

Mathematics 

7 

Mathematics 

10 

Literature 


Literature 

14 

Catechism 

I 

Music 

3 

Philosophy 

I 

Spelling 

X 



Writing 

4 



Science 

3 



None 

5 



No information 

16 

Moral Education and Disci- 


Games and Play 


pline in School 


Fond of and successful in 

33 

Strict 

38 

Not fond of 

5 

Lax 

5 

No opportunity 

5 

No information 

20 

Fond of but not successful 

I 


— 

No information 

19 


63 


63 




Schooling of Famous Americans 
Criteria 

N o criteria for classification are needed in age of entering 
school, or years before college. In the field of progress and 
retardation in school and intelligence^ in the pre-Binet period, one 
must rely on the unscientific guesses of teachers and firiends, 
plus such factual statements as can be gleaned. The classifica- 
tions, advanced^ average^ and retarded are on the basis of state- 
ments of biographers, usually quoted from interested observers, 
where the biographer gave some supporting evidence for his 
statement. They denote advanced or retarded as compared with 
the average of the group, or neighborhood. The judgments for 
intelligence are by the same rule of thumb method, and on the 
same basis for criteria. The value, if any, of tabulating these 
points lies first in a possible judgment of the fair-mindedness 
of biographers, and second in a comparison, even if somewhat 
crude, of achievement in school with ability. In the light of 
such available evidence, was there a close correspondence be- 
tween intelligence and advancement in school? What type of 
person of high intelligence was retarded in school, and what 
are the reasons? 

In influence of teachers the classifications are markedly ad- 
vantageousy slight^ and negative. Markedly advantageous denotes 
evidence for the awakening under the influence of the teacher 
concerned of strong motivation toward integration of char- 
acter and for a useful career. In certain cases information is 
definite that no such influence came from teachers, which cases 
are marked slight. Negative influence denotes over-strict dis- 
cipline or unjust punishment which gives evidence of being an 
actual handicap in personal adjustment or integration of 
character. 
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Classifications for mental habits are haf hazard and methodical. 
Tliis is one of the few places where the old classifications of 
temperament, to which moral philosophers gave so much 
space, are applicable. Haphazard is used to denote those who 
were “naturally careless,’* who up to the time described had 
not been successfully subjected to either interior or exterior 
discipline. Methodical denotes those who in school worked 
constructively, as if with some method or purpose in view. 

No accurate criteria were developed for classification of 
attitude toward games and flay. It seemed sufficient to tabulate 
the available facts, as a part of the picture. Criteria for discipline 
in school are the same as for discipline in the home, with the 
substitution of the teacher for the parent or parents. 

Age at Which They Began School. 

Although only twenty report the age of the pupils when 
they began attending school, from conditions depicted this 
appears to give a fair picture of the situation. Two began 
formal schooling at the age of two years, the largest number at 
four, and one did not begin until the age of seven. This gives 
a median age of four years, and an average of 4H> which is not 
far from the ages for beginning at present. There was, however, 
no kindergarten in those days, and these children began im- 
mediately on reading, writing, spelling, and ’rithmetic. There 
was no strict system of grades, forms, and promotions. Most of 
the schools attended (outside of the Boston Latin School) were 
of the one room, one teacher type. The pupils were allowed to 
go on as rapidly as they were able. Subjects were few; books 
were few; drill was thorough. The vast majority of teachers 
were men — ^ministers or theological students. School discipline 
was strict, and enforced with the ferrule and the switch. 

Years Before College. 

Twenty-four report an average of ten years’ schooling be- 
fore entering college. The school years were in most cases short, 
in many instances three to five months. The subject matter 
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except for the classics was much more limited than today. The 
pupils received a large amount of personal attention from the 
teachers, — in fact the whole system amounted practically to 
individual tutoring ^ — ^which probably accounts for the rapid 
progress made. The indications are that in the subjects studied, 
notably Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, the attainments were 
for the few who continued in school quite as high as, and pos- 
sibly higher than today. For the most part only those of high 
intelligence continued long in school. 

The education of John Quincy Adams for example was 
largely informal, — much of it while traveling with his father. 
At the age of fourteen he was secretary to the American lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg.^ He returned to America, entered Har- 
vard at eighteen, and graduated two years later with a brilliant 
record. George Bancroft, after two years at Exeter, entered 
Harvard at thirteen where there were then three hxmdred 
students. He wrote a thesis on astronomy in Latin and attained 
Phi Beta Kappa.^ Henry Ward Beecher hated school. He was 
rather retarded. He ran wild at the Boston Latin School, and 
‘‘something had to be done.” He was put into the Mt. Pleasant 
Military Institute, where he had an intellectual and spiritual 
awakening.^ He had thirteen years’ schooling before entering 
Amherst. Daniel Boone had no regular schooling. He learned 
the rudiments of reading and writing from his sister-in-law. 
He learned hunting, fishing, and all the art of frontier life 
from his environment. James Madison was typical of the 
Southern planter. He had thirteen years before entering Prince- 
ton, much of it with the Reverend Thomas Martin, a Scotsman 
who was imported for the purpose and lived in the house as 
tutor. 

Trogress in School and Intelligence, 

As there were no psychological tests, the information on 
progress and retardation in school may well be inaccurate. The 
report is ^9 advanced, 14 average, 5 retarded, and 15 no infor- 
mation. Over against this 42. are reported as of exceptional in- 
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telligence, 6 as average, none as of poor intelligence, and again 
15 no information. That is, zo% of the total number, or 30% of 
the number reported, had exceptional intelligence, but did not 
do particularly well in school. Of these typical examples are 
Beecher, Patrick Henry, Fenimore Cooper, and Mark Twain, 
They were not intellectually awakened. They did not care, 
were not interested. They were unruly at school. In some but 
not all cases there was evident uneven and ill advised discipline 
at home. The majority of these did not go to college, or if they 
entered college, did not complete the course. Their awakening 
occurred in connection with some outside interest or under- 
taking, after which they became self-educated, as Mark Twain 
with his writing or Patrick Henry with law and politics.® 

The Self Educated Group. 

Eighteen had little schooling, of whom thirteen had no 
formal higher education later, and five managed by their own 
efforts to later secure the formal education. Ten later secured 
an informal higher education in their particular fields. These 
figures are due almost entirely to frontier and pioneer condi- 
tions. There were no art, engineering, or technical 
schools. Those who achieved in these fields had to find their 
education as and how they could. Artists like Gilbert Stuart, 
Robert Fulton, and S. F. B. Morse picked up what they could 
in this country, and later managed to reach England where 
they worked imder some artist of established reputation like 
Benjamin West.® Both Fulton and Morse had had pronounced 
success in art. They abandoned their art for experimental in- 
vention in the field of engineering, for which neither had had 
any previous training. 

Pioneers in Education. 

In many cases the people here listed were the pioneers in 
establishing education in some particular field — Morse founded 
and was the first president of the American Academy at New 
York; Horace Mann gave up his law practise to establish the 
free public school system of Massachusetts; Emma Willard 
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had a family to support and was an enthusiast for higher educa- 
tion for women; she established the first permanent, endowed 
school for girls; as later Mary Lyon and Alice Freeman Palmer 
pioneered in Women’s education. The old system of studying 
law and medicine was substantially apprenticeship. Kent and 
Story established the teaching of law at Columbia and Harvard; 
Dr. Holmes pioneered in medicine at Harvard. Thus frontier 
and haphazard conditions were turned into systematic training 
in these various fields. All those in this list, who worked in 
the field of education, were of strong religious motivation. 

Influence of Teachers, 

In the descriptions of school life some teacher is mentioned 
in 30 cases as having a markedly advantageous influence; in 
12. cases the influence of teachers is described as slight; in 5 
cases negative, and 16 not reported. In 16 of the 30 cases a 
minister is mentioned by name as having had an advantageous 
influence. In a number of others the father was a minister and 
did a part of the teaching, while in others the school attended 
was a church school and the teacher generally a minister. In 
one of the five negative cases, the difficulty was with a minister 
who was also a teacher, who flogged Joseph Story unjustly. In 
only four or five cases are women teachers mentioned, one of 
them adversely. In the negative cases, — Channing, a sensitive 
child, was flogged by a teacher who kept discipline with a 
long poier Mark'Twaiir wasr^generali^r obstreperous and un- 
happy in school; Grant was flogged at school as well as at 
home, which helped to break his spirit; Irving’s teachers were 
‘‘incompetent”; St. Gaudens’ teachers in down town New 
York had poor or little influence. The Boston Latin School, 
Andover and Scotch ministers like the Campbells in Virginia, 
were major focal points of good schooling. 

Mental Habits. 

Of the total number, 34 are reported as methodical, 18 
haphazard, and ii not noted. Of the 18 classed as haphazard, 
or “naturally careless,” 4 are said to have become systematic 
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through the influence of teachers or school discipline. A popu- 
lar descriptive phrase with some biographers is “quick and 
accurate,*' while others describe their subject as “slow and 
thorough,** which seems to be a valid distinction in tempera- 
ment. In the haphazard group are most of the authors, artists, 
orators, and politicians; (Audubon, the Beechers, Clay, 
Clemens, Cooper, Cushman, etc.); in the methodical group are 
lawyers, scientists, historical and military men. It is hard to 
tell whether keeping a diary is a symptom or a disease, — but 
those who kept diaries were or became systematic. The major- 
ity of those reported methodical had early, severe or moderate 
discipline, but several cases of good moderate discipline failed 
to produce methodical habits. 

Scholastic Standing. 

Biographers describe fourteen as having excelled in all 
subjects, three in classics, ten in mathematics, fourteen in 
literature, three in music, two in spelling, four in writing, 
three in science, five in no subject, and sixteen no information. 

Against these four were poor in classics, seven in mathe- 
matics, two in literature, and one each in catechism, and 
philosophy. It is probable that differences in teaching and 
attendant circumstances may have affected these figures. It is 
difficult to generalize from them. 

Games and flay. 

There are 33 who are described as fond of games and play 
and successful in them, 5 not fond of sports, 5 seem to have had 
little or no opportunity for sports, i fond of sports but not 
successful, and 19 no information. Organized sport is a com- 
paratively recent development. The sports and play most often 
mentioned are skating, hunting, fishing, swimming, walking, 
running, and playing Indian. Pranks and practical jokes are 
told with a relish, but were usually quite harmless. Probably 
many of the boys played at tops and “one old cat,*’ but such 
games are practically unmentioned. John Quincy Adams had 
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no youth, he was not interested in games and sport; Brooks and 
Channing also took little part. Fenimore Cooper was a leader 
in hunting, canoeing, and playing Indian. Jonathan Edwards 
was writing a treatise on the Soul and studying the life of the 
spider when most boys were warwhooping like red Indians. 
Emerson was fond of athletic sports, but not strong enough to 
take part. Farragut's father made a great companion of his 
boys in sailing, hunting, and fishing, up to the time that David 
was adopted by Captain Porter. Mark Twain has immortalized 
his boyhood in “Tom Sawyer** and “Huck Finn** for boys of 
all nations and many generations. Few complaints are voiced 
against the restriction of Puritanism in the field of sports and 
amusements by either the subjects themselves or their biog- 
raphers. It is in quite another field, — the depression produced 
by the doctrines of eternal punishment and predestination — 
that serious criticism is expressed. Perhaps Mark Twain bore 
some slight resentment for the uneven hand of “justice** as 
depicted in Aunt Polly, and Frances Willard gives an amusing 
picture of “revolt** when she openly read a novel the day she 
was eighteen, and refused to lay it aside at the parental com- 
mand. 

Moral Education and Discipline in School, 

There are references in thirty-eight instances to strict 
discipline in school, accompanied by some attempt at moral 
education. In five cases discipline is depicted as lax, and in 
twenty no information is given. Information on this point is 
provokingly vague and sketchy. It is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the moral training of the home and the 
school, as in a number of cases the father was also minister and 
teacher; others were tutored at home by a member of the 
family, or by an employed tutor. ^ 

One gains the impression that it was a general practise 
throughout the country, up until the development of the public 
school in the West about the time of the Civil War, to open 
school daily with prayer and Bible reading. In many Eastern 
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states this custom has continued up to the present time. In 
many Western states it was never introduced. Practically all the 
subjects of this study attended schools, either public or private, 
where this practise was maintained. The Westminster cate- 
chism seems to have been taught in some cases. There were the 
copy book aphorisms and useful lessons in some of the old 
school reading books, and edifying use of biography. Other- 
wise we have few references to the definite teaching of ethics. 

There is a clear picture of the training of General Sherman, 
which seems to be typical. Samuel L. Howe, the son of Sher- 
man’s old teacher, wrote in the Iowa State Register^ “My father 
was especially devoted to the inculcation of moral principle, 
heart culture, in the minds of his pupils. He constantly instilled 
these great principles into the minds of the young under his 
care with all the power at his command. And when love 
failed to accomplish the work, then physical discipline was 
called in.”® The writer thus relates how, when the Sherman 
boys were the leaders in all the deviltry, the widow Sherman 
was called in and watched with approval the whipping of her 
sons. “The boys gave him a long and severe struggle and his 
clothing was badly torn and disarranged in the contest. From 
this time forward the boys were the models of the school and 
on the front rank both in moral and mental leadership.” 
Sherman himself later gave testimony to the salutary effect of 
this chastisement and the power over him of the teacher who 
administered it. 

There are a number of instances of religious evangelism in 
the boarding schools, — ^particularly among the women, — 
where the system is described with exhaustive detail, — ^Mary 
Lyon, Frances Willard and Harriet Beecher Stowe. In these 
three cases it was emotional and strained. Great pressure was 
brought to bear on the “unsaved.” There seem to have been 
definite positive moral and social results in the cases where the 
emotional release of conversion was achieved. In many cases 
it was not achieved. 

One of the few traces of the teaching of systematic ethics, 
apart from religion and the catechism, is found in the Rules of 
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Conduct which have come down in the youthful handwriting 
of George Washington. Some early biographers held that these 
rules were compiled by George Washington himself. Recent 
opinion inclines to the view that they were copied by him from 
an original provided by his schoolmaster, based on the mature 
system of some European teacher. Whatever their origin, they 
are sufficient proof that the young man had instruction in 
manners and ethics, in addition to the daily readings in re- 
ligious devotions practised by his mother. A comparison of 
George Washington’s behavior convinces one that he profited 
by these teachings and conformed in a remarkable degree to 
their demands. Another who is interesting in this regard is 
Benjamin Franklin. There is no reason to believe that Franklin 
had special ethical teaching beyond that of the usual Puritan 
home and school; though he probably read in his early man- 
hood essays in this field by the French humanists. He produced 
a good deal of original material of an ethical nature, much of 
which reached the prople through his Poor Richard's Almanac. 
On the whole, we may say, that while education has gained 
much in spread since the period which we are studying and 
vastly more knowledge of the world in which we live is in- 
cluded, it has lost in the moral and ethical quality which was 
maintained for the few who did receive an education. This is 
perhaps the greatest single neglected field in American life. 

^ Morse, John T. Jr., John Quincy Adams ^ p. i3fF. He at- 
tended schools for short periods in Amsterdam, Leyden, and 
Paris, and was secretary to Francis Dana at St. Petersburg, 
at fourteen. 

^ Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, George Bancrofts vol. I, p. 2.x, p. X4ff. 

® Barrows, John Henry, Henry Ward Beecher, p. 40. ‘‘Had he 
remained much longer in Boston, he would have plunged into 
moral ruins. * ’ See also, Abbott, Lyman, Henry Ward Beecher, p. 3X. 

^ Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Daniel Boone, p. 10. “Sarah Day, 
an intelligent young Quakeress who had more education than 
was customary in the neighborhood. Sarah taught Daniel the 
elements of the ‘three R’s.’ ” 

^ Much new light is thrown on the character and training 
of Patrick Henry in the new biography by George Morgan. It 
is evident that the traditional picture of the idle and undisci- 
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plined youth had its origin not so much in fact as in the jealous 
imagination of Thomas Jefferson. 

® Benjamin West, a native of Pennsylvania, long a resident 
of London, and one of the outstanding artists of his times, 
might well be considered for the Hall of Fame. He was the 
master who taught three of its members, Stuart, Fulton and 
Morse. 

^ Details of all of these cases are given at the appropriate 
place in each of the biographical sketches concerned. 

® An interesting field for further investigation would be a 
study of the tutors imported by wealthy Southerners to teach 
in their homes. Practically all those encountered in this study 
were Scotsmen and ministers. Presumably at home they were 
Presbyterians. In Virginia the Episcopal church was es- 
tablished (without bishops), and there was sharp persecution 
at times against Presbyterians and other sectaries. The indica- 
tions are that these ministers who were imported as tutors be- 
longed to the established Presbyterian church in Scotland; and 
that in the colonies they followed the establishment rather 
than Presbyterianism. See Morgan, Fatrick Henry, p. z}, for an 
example in the Reverend Patrick Henry, uncle of Patrick, the 
orator. 

® Johnson, W, F., The Life of William Tecumseh Sherman, 
p. 571. 

Hitchcock, Edward, The Life and Labors of Mary Lyon, 
p. 56. Frances E. Willard, Autobiography; p. iiz. Fields, Annie, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, p. 5Z-53. Mary Lyon instituted some- 
what the same procedure among her students at Mt. Holyoke. 
Such was her self-sacrificing devotion to the institution, and 
her contagious love of her students, that few negative results 
are discoverable; rather she inspired a like devotion in the lives 
of a large proportion of the young women who came under her 
influence, which may be classed as religious and character 
education of a very high order. 

Stewart, George, A History of Religious Education in Con- 
necticut, p. 67, quoting Mather, Cotton, Magnolia, (Ed. 1853) 
Vol. II, p. 179. Ethical teachings among the Puritans were 
largely based upon the Ten Commandments, and were in the 
form of catechisms, which were very generally taught. Cotton 
Mather mentions, in the passage above referred to, eleven 
authors of such catechisms, and says: ‘Tew pastors of mankind 
ever took such pains at catechising, as have been taken by our 
New England divines.** 
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Higher Education of Famous Americans 

Intellectual Record Discipline 


Excellent 


Excellent 

Moderate 

8 

Moderate 

Poor 

i 

Poor 

No information 

4 

No information 


38 


Activities 


Participated 

14 

Did not participate 

10 

No information 

14 


38 

Profession in Which Pre^-eminent 



College 

Apprentice 

Self- 


Education 

Type 

education 

Actor 


I 


Artist 


2 . 


Author 

9 


4 

Engineer 


I 


Historian 

2. 



Inventor 

2. 


I 

Lawyer and Statesman or 




Judge 

10 

2. 

2. 

Minister 

5 



Philanthropist 

I 


I 

Scientist 

3 


4 

Teacher 

3 


z 

Warrior 

3 


I 

W arrior-Statesman 



I 

Totals 

38 

6 

16 


No higher education 
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College Attended 

Graduated 

Harvard 

13 


Yale 

4 

3 

William and Mary 

1 

I 

Williams 


1 

Dartmouth 

X 

X 

West Point 

4 

3 

Bowdoin 

X 

X 


Totals 2.9+9 i6+9 

=38 attended; =35 graduated. 

One each attended: Amherst^ Princeton, Virginia (Dupli- 
cate), Fairfield Medical, Heidelberg, Brown, Evanston, Col- 
umbia, Michigan, Cambridge (England). 




Higher Education of Famous Americans 
Criteria 

I N these studies higher education denotes college or its equiva- 
lent. College education is treated as a sufficiently clear term 
in itself, although the colleges of a century ago are difficult to 
compare with the same or other colleges of today. Study of an 
artist in a European atelier over an equal period of years as 
would be required for a college degree is considered as an 
equivalent. By an excellent or brilliant record is meant summa 
cum laude^ cum laude^ Phi Beta Kappa, or an equivalent. A 
moderate scholastic record is average, leading naturally to a de- 
gree. A -poor scholastic record is one where discipline was required 
to try to bring the student’s standing up to average. 

Discipline in college, as here used, denotes self-discipline or 
self-control. Those classed excellent did not come into collision 
with disciplinary authority. Those classed moderate had some 
minor difficulties with the college authorities, which were 
adjusted. Those classed poor were expelled from college. 

No special criteria are necessary for consideration of the 
ill-assorted college activities of the times; while the tabulation 
for professional training is also self-explanatory. By college 
attended is meant the original college at which undergraduate 
work was done. Several carried on graduate studies, chiefly 
abroad, some of them at several colleges. No tabulation of such 
graduate studies was made, as there seemed little chance of a 
valuable comparison. 

College Attended. 

Thirty-eight of the sixty-three in the Hall of Fame attended 
college, of whom thirty-five graduated with one or more 
degrees. Thirteen attended and graduated from Harvard. Yale 
is next with four entered and three graduated; West Point the 
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same. Two each attended Williams, William and Mary, Dart- 
mouth, and Bowdoin. One each, Amherst, Brown, Columbia, 
Evanston College for Women, Fairfield Medical, Michigan, 
Princeton, Virginia (a duplicate) Heidelberg (Germany) and 
Cambridge (England). The outstanding position of Harvard 
is notable. This seems to have some connection with the type 
of people from which the institution drew both its faculty and 
its students. 

Scholastic Records, 

Of these thirty-eight there were 24 who made excellent or 
brilliant scholastic records; 8 moderately good, 2. poor and 4 
no information. In the field of discipline or behavior the figures 
are 31 excellent, x moderate, x poor, and 3 no information. The 
two with poor records in both scholarship and behavior are 
the same, and both were in the field of imaginative literature, 
— Poe and Cooper. Poe left the University of Virginia and West 
Point with none too good a record in either case.^ Cooper paid 
little attention to studies at Yale; he roamed the forests and 
shores, and left by request in his Junior year, “as the result of 
some boyish prank. How serious this was is not told. 

Behavior Record, 

There is a very high correlation between excellent scholar- 
ship and an excellent behavior record. The X4 who ranked 
excellent in studies all ranked excellent also in conduct. 
Sherman is on the fagged edge in both. But there were six 
whose conduct seems to have been entirely satisfactory who 
were only moderately good students. Motley was rusticated 
for poor scholarship, but later returned and made Phi Beta 
Kappa. Parkman, another Historian, read what he liked and 
paid little attention to his professors.® Eli Whitney was a fair 
student but more interested in making physical apparatus for 
scientific experiments than in high marks in literary courses. 
There were, therefore, reasons why these six men, who after- 
wards succeeded so pre-eminently, were not particularly in- 
terested in their studies. It is a fact which needs interpretation 
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that the men afterwards distinguished in history and literature 
either did not go to college or were little interested in the 
literary subjects offered at college. Bancroft is perhaps the 
only exception to this generalization.^ 

Outside Activities. 

The activities were chiefly of a literary and social nature. 
There were fourteen who participated, ten did not, fourteen 
yield no information. Such participation seems therefore to be 
a matter of taste and temperament, and not an important factor 
in later success or usefulness. 

Professions and Professional Training. 

In addition to the 38 with college training, 7 were appren- 
ticed in professions (not trades) in acting, (i), art, (3), engi- 
neering (i) and law (z). One or two others might be thus 
classed, though it seemed more accurate to class them among 
the 16 who were self-educated. This latter group, the self- 
educated, includes four authors and four scientists, the rest 
scattering. Here again are pioneer, frontier conditions, in an 
educational rather than geographical sense. It is only two 
generations since engineering began to be taught as a part of 
a higher education, and the teaching of sciences (as against a 
very inadequate general consideration of natural philosophy) 
is almost equally recent.® It lies outside the scope of this 
study to go into a detailed account of the “spread'' of pro- 
fessional training. It is worth noting that except for the five 
ministers and three generals, most of the others got what 
professional training they ever got, by the apprentice or the 
trial and error method. Now practically all professions can be 
studied in some sort of college course, — though instruction is 
still inadequate in some of the fine arts. 

Three of the group seem never to have received any 
“higher" education at all, unless one consider Daniel Boone's 
knowledge of wild beasts and red Indians as a higher educa- 
tion, or Elias Howe's practical knowledge of practical me- 
chanics. 
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It is in large measure to the labors of the persons in this 
list that American education owes the rapid strides which it 
has made up to the present time. In the group are leading 
founders of educational institutions and educational adminis- 
trators, such as Mark Hopkins, Horace Mann, Emma Willard, 
Alice Freeman and Mary Lyon. There are men in public life, 
like Jefferson and Madison, who promoted both popular and 
higher education,® Then there are teachers who pioneered in 
scientific and professional education, including Agassiz, Gray, 
Joseph Henry, Maria Mitchell, Chancellor Kent and Joseph 
Story. Again there are public-spirited citizens who endowed 
educational institutions, such as Peabody and Peter Cooper. 
There are others that are difficult to classify, like Franklin, 
founder of the Philadelphia library, and of the institution that 
grew into the University of Pennsylvania, or Samuel F. B. 
Morse, artist, inventor, and founder of the American Academy. 
All of these were men and women of high character, brought 
up by devout parents, who in large measure dedicated their 
rare talents to the public good and thereby greatly enriched 
their country. 

To be sure those whom Americans love to honor most, 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, had no formal higher education. They wrested their 
education largely by diligence and force of character from 
books and the processes of life. On the other hand, it is worthy 
of note that out of the 63 in the Hall of Fame, 38 entered 
college and 35 secured college degrees; that is, 60% entered 
college, 53% graduated, well over half of these Famous 
Americans, in a country where during the same period approxi- 
mately only one in 800 of the population were college grad- 
uates. The chances of the college graduate of attaining such 
distinction were four hundred times as good as the non college 
graduate. In such calculations, of course, it must always be 
recognized that other factors enter in; as for example the fact 
that those who went to college were a highly selective group, 
from the best homes, with the best heredity, social heredity, 
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and moral and religious education. But when all due allow- 
ances are made, the case is still very excellent in favor of 
colleges, — and higher education, however secured. 

^ Griswold and other authorities have asserted that Poe 
was expelled from the University of Virginia. Gill, William 
T., The Life of Edgar Allan Poe^ p. 33^., quotes from President 
Maupin, and from William Wertenbaker, Secretary of the 
University, to the effect that, “he did not fall under the censure 
of the faculty.*’ But Wertenbaker states that, “He had an 
ungovernable passion for card playing,” which was the reason 
for his withdrawal from the university at the end of the first 
term. At West Point Poe was tried by court-martial on numer- 
ous charges for, “neglect of duty and disobedience of orders.” 
He pleaded guilty and was cashiered nem con. Gill, op. cit.^ p. 54. 

^Lounsbt^, Thomas R., James Fenimore Cooper^ p. 8, “A 
frolic in which he was engaged during his third year was 
attended by consequences more serious than disfavor. It led to 
his dismissal.*’ It is aggravating to have such important 
factors in the life of an individual covered up by a so-called 
biographer. 

® Farnham, Charles Haight, A Life of Francis Parhnan^ p, 74. 
“He was probably the &st man in American colleges to 
follow an elective course and become a specialist.” Parkman 
made a brilliant showing in those courses which interested 
him. Although he completely neglected other prescribed 
courses, he was not expelled. His elective course was not pre- 
scribed or permitted; it was put over by the same force of will 
which carried Parkman through other difficulties. 

^ See Adams, Herbert B., The Study of History in America. 

® A claim is sometimes made that George W ashington studied 
surveying, i.e., civil engineering, at William and Mary. The 
facts seem to be that he spent a few weeks in Williamsburg, 
then the seat of the British Colonial Governor, waiting for 
dispatches. While there he took advantage of the presence of 
the college to make some enquiries concerning the mathemati- 
cal knowledge necessary for a practical surveyor. 

® Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe together were founders 
of the University of Virginia. All three had advanced ideas on 
education, and Jefferson in particular anticipated by one hun- 
dred years some important educational theories. These can be 
best studied in the minute book kept in Thomas Jefferson’s 
own handwriting as chairman of the board of the University 
of Virginia. 
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Religious Education 

Religion in the home 

I. Strict, puritanical 14 

z. Deeply religious, not over strict xS 

3 . Moderately religious, liberal 9 

4. No interest i 

5 . Insufficient information (Audubon) i 

63 

Religious instruction in school or with tutor 

I. Strict, devout, great amount rrj 

Moderate religious atmosphere ix 

3. Meager schooling, or little rel. in school 13 

4. Insufficient information ii 

63 

'ly'^e of religion in church attended during childhood 

I. Strictly Puritan, or father Calvinist minister 30 

z. Moderate, actively evangelical 19 

3. Coldly intellectual z 

4. Mixed experience, i.e., Catholic-Protestant, orphan 

adopted, (successful, z; unsuccessful 5) 7 

5. Insufficient information 5 

63 

Church membership 

I. A church member 36 

z. Not a church member 15 

3. Insufficient information iz 

63 

Type of religious experience 

I. Mystic, psychic, twice-born type 13 

z. Deeply devout, once-born type z6 

3. No known religious experience (negative evidence) 6 

4. Religious experience not noted 18 


63 



Religious Education of Famous Americans 
Criteria 

T here are two elements that enter into the classification on 
Religion in the Home as decisive characteristics, one quali* 
tative and the other quantitative. The first class we have called 
Strict Furitanical. The qualitative character is one of strictness, 
of exactitude, of discipline for discipline's sake. It is based 
upon a world“view of a closed and finished universe, where 
final knowledge and exact standards of righteousness have 
been revealed. The true Puritan and the Calvinist who took 
his religion seriously had this strict view of life. It was a 
point of view induced by a severe theology, and brought a 
sense of finality to those who accepted it. This sense oi finality 
with its accom'panying strictness marks the first class. The second 
class. Deeply Feligious^ often appears on the surface much like 
the first. But the fundamental difference is one of quality. 
The basic element here is one of religious devotion, tempered 
by love and mellowed by faith. The fear element plays a 
minor r 61 e, or does not enter at all, and no matter how much 
preached, it does not take root. To those who have and teach 
this type of religion, discipline is a means to an end, life is 
good, and God’s world to be used, enjoyed, but not abused. 
Amongst those under strict Puritan discipline individuals or 
families of this sort are sometimes found. The difference 
between the second and the third group is more one of quam 
tity than of quality. The third group, moderately religious or 
liberal have much the same reactions and point of view on the 
fundamental issues of life; the chief difference is the part that 
religious expression plays in their lives. Elements of tempera- 
ment may enter in, but it is largely a matter of circumstances 
and experience. With this third group, religion has a distinct 
and definite place in their lives, but it does not occupy the 
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whole foreground or saturate all actions and motive of life. 

In the area of religion in the school^ the first group covers 
approximately the same ground as the first two in the home. 
For pupils had different teachers and attended different schools, 
and only the total impression, whether it was fundamentally 
and predominantly religious, or only moderately so, can be 
set down. A third and considerable group are those who had 
meager schooling or too little religion in school for it to have 
been an effective force. The final group is, of course, those 
about whom there is insufficient information. 

As regards the religion taught in the churchy the first group 
constitutes the strict and the deeply devout, as in the case of 
the school. The second also corresponds to the second in the 
school. A third small but essential group appears, in which 
there is religion and church attendance, but so intellectualized 
as to make little appeal to the emotional, artistic or philan- 
thropic sides of life. There is neither the blare of a great ritual 
nor the activity of the institutional church and humanitarian 
service. Here also another and fourth class is found of mixed 
experience, in which the child was changed from the environ- 
ment of one to another of two quite distinct ecclesiastical 
systems. In these cases there was at the same time a certain 
uprooting of home life, which must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Church membership is treated at length and with such detail 
in the text that special criteria need not be set up or the 
method of classification elaborated here. In religious experience 
the terms once bom and twice bom as used by William James in 
his Varieties of Religious Experience are sufficiently clear and well 
known to need no further explanation. 

Religion in the Home, 

As has been estimated in discussing the religion of parents, 
the religious atmosphere in the homes of these Americans 
played an important role in their character development. Some 
information on this subject is available in the case of all but 
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one of the homes under consideration, a statement which can 
be made relative to but few of the questions raised in this 
study. There are four classifications, i. Strict Puritanical^ 2.. 
Deeply religious homes ^ not over-strict^ 3. Moderately religious^ 
liberal homes^ and 4. Homes where there was no interest in religion. 

Over-strict^ Puritanical Homes. 

In 7, possibly 8 of the ^4 homes classed as strict, what are 
now known as “Puritanical** views had a markedly negative 
effect upon the children. This effect was of two sorts, theo- 
logical and social. In some of these cases the resentment felt 
in later years against the theological doctrines of total de- 
pravity and eternal damnation, which maturity and a more 
enlightened age rejected, was severe. This was true in the 
cases of Benjamin Franklin, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Horace Mann. In other cases the resentment was against a 
strict discipline based on the religious tenets, which brought 
about unpleasant associations in the minds of the children 
toward religion. There were some eighteen cases where the 
religious discipline might be judged over-strict today, yet in 
which there were not serious negative results, due in part 
perhaps to the affectionate behavior of the parents. 

If parents and religious teachers understood more of the 
bonds of association in learning, offenses against childhood in 
the name of religion might be greatly reduced. A far less 
number of young people would have minds set against religious 
expression. There was an anti-religious complex of this sort 
in the minds of Maria Mitchell and Mark Twain. The negative 
theological reaction is the more serious of the two, as against 
religion itself, than that against discipline in the enforcement 
of social custom. A few, like Mark Twain, were negatively 
affected on both counts. 

In cases where there was a strong bond of love between 
parents and child, as there was in the case of Frances Willard, 
the resentment was neither deep nor lasting, and satisfactory 
adjustments were soon made. 
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There is noticeable in the study of these lives, generation 
by generation, a constant tendency toward more liberal and 
humanitarian views on religion throughout the entire list 
and the whole period under review. In most of the cases studied 
the liberalization came to the individual in the process of 
growing up, without serious emotional disturbance; a few of 
the subjects comment upon the religious training of their 
childhood with considerable asperity. 

On this subject Oliver Wendell Holmes writes, “My father 
felt that he did his duty in expecting my mother to hear me 
recite the shorter Westminster Catechism. My mother, like a 
faithful wife as she was, sobered her pleasant countenance 
and sat down to hear us recite of ‘justification,* ‘adoption,’ 
and ‘sanctification’, and the rest of the program. We learned 
nominally that we were a set of little fallen wretches, exposed 
to the vsHrath of God by the fact of that existence which we 
could not help.”^ 

“Scott’s Family Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress represent 
‘the Universe as a trap which catches most of the human 
vermin that have its bait dangled before them’. . . . The truest 
revelation, it seems to me, is that influx of knowledge brought 
about by astronomy, geology, and a comparative study of 
the creeds.’ ’2 

“What is to become of the reason of a child taught to 
repeat, and to believe that he believes, the monstrous absurdity 
which he reads in the lines of the New England Primer: 

‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all’? 

Doctrines like that, introduced into the machinery of a young 
intelligence break the springs, poison the fountains, dwarf 
the development, ruin the harmony, disorganize the normal 
mechanism of the thinking powers.*’® 

Maria Mitchell recounts that, her father being a strict 
Quaker, a piano was not allowed in the home, as being 
worldly. She and her sisters secured one and kept it for a time 
at a neighbor’s. Finally when her father was away, the piano 
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was brought in. After very mild remonstrance, he made no 
further objection.^ 

Frances Willard was denied novels, dancing, theatre, and 
cards on religious grounds. Reading was limited to the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few like books. Though the family 
lived on a frontier farm, and there was scant opportunity for 
church going, Sunday was largely given over to singing hymns 
and memorizing the Bible. The day she was eighteen she 
declared her independence. She openly read a novel in her 
father’s presence. He ordered her to put it away. She replied 
that she had done as he thought best until she was eighteen. 
Now she would do as she herself thought best.® Yet these 
were not turned seriously against religion or moral conduct, 
and all except Mark Twain made satisfactory adjustments. 

Deeply religious homes ^ not over strict. 

In the largest group of homes represented in these studies 
religion played an important and central part. Grace at table, 
family worship and regular religious instruction were the rule 
rather than the exception. In homes of this type there was an 
atmosphere of faith, joy and exuberant life. Such homes shade 
off toward the liberal side, but of these homes are classed 
as deeply religious but not over strict. 

Louis Agassiz was descended from six generations of 
Huguenot clergymen in the direct paternal line. There were 
daily family prayers in the home, which were considered a joy 
rather than a duty. Louis, therefore, during his student days 
at Heidelberg, writes his father that he always tries to pray 
at the same hour each day at which the family devotions are 
held. On the other hand the children of the Agassiz home 
were encouraged to outdoor sports, such as skating and 
mountain climbing, and in the love and study of nature. Games 
and festivals were enjoyed in the home, and there were few 
negative restrictions.® 

The home of George Bancroft was deeply devotional yet 
not extremely strict. His father, a Congregational minister 
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who later became a Unitarian, was described as even-tempered, 
kindly and brilliant. The congregation said of him, 'Tf we 
find fault with him, he does not mind it; if we praise him he 
does not mind it. So we decided to let him alone.” His mother 
was, “brilliant, care-free, pleasure-loving,— by nature fond of 
novels and plays,” yet in practice, careful, devoted, thrifty, 
as became the wife of a poor minister of a large family. Theirs 
was a truly happy home, approaching very near to the ideal, 
and it is little wonder that George wished to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 

Moderately religious^ liberal homes. 

There are nine homes that may be classed as moderately 
religious and liberal. Among these is found the home of 
James Fenimore Cooper, who was descended from Quaker 
stock on his father’s side. But James Cooper, Sr., adopted the 
religion of his wife, Elizabeth Fenimore, who was an Episco- 
palian. As landed proprietor and founder of Cooperstown, he 
built an Episcopal church in the village. James, Jr., was 
allowed great liberty to roam the woods, to enjoy all ordinary 
pleasures, but attended worship with the family and was 
sent to a church school in Albany.^ He grew up to become 
himself a vestryman, and an active supporter of the church. 

Another typical example was the home of James Madison, 
whose father was a Virginia tobacco planter in comfortable 
circumstances. Both his parents were Episcopalians, the estab- 
lished form of religion at that time in Virginia. James, how- 
ever, was sent to Princeton, a Presbyterian college, where he 
began the study of Hebrew, looking toward entering the 
Christian ministry. This had to be abandoned, owing to his 
poor health. Later he was able to take up the study of the law 
at home, though his health was always delicate. For many 
years the family lived out of reach of an Episcopal church; 
they attended therefore and supported the local Presbyterian 
church, of which Madison was an officer.^ 

Both the parents of George Washington were religious. 
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His mother is described as, “wise, prudent, idealistic, devoted 
to the truth/’ She read much in books on religion, ethics, 
and devotions. There was a distinct religious atmosphere in 
the home, and the family attended worship, both public and 
private, yet there was little repression about this home. 
Dancing, fox-hunting, and all the sports of the countryside 
were enjoyed by the sons of the family. 

No intmst in religion. 

The only home classed, so far as our records go, as without 
religious interest, was that of Edgar Allen Poe, if Poe can be 
said to have had a home, prior to his adoption. Yet the mother 
of Poe, if more facts were known of her, would probably be 
found to have been not unreligious — ^witness the lovely statue 
of her in St. James Churchyard, in Richmond, Virginia. The 
Allens, who, upon her death, adopted her talented son into 
their home in Richmond, were nominal Episcopalians; but 
the church seems to have played no important part in their 
lives. 

Religious instruction in school or with tutor. 

Religious instruction in school runs fairly closely parallel 
to that to be found in the homes of the young people her 
studied. In 2.7 cases religious instruction in the school attended 
was strict or a central motivating force as compared with 24 
homes strictly religious. This subject has already been dis- 
cussed at several other points, where, for example, it has been 
pointed out that in a number of cases the father was also the 
minister and the teacher, thus giving a unified approach to 
the child’s education. Also deeply religious parents either sent 
their children to schools which reflected their own point of 
view religiously, or developed that type of school for their 
children. In fact, the Puritan and Protestant principle of edu- 
cation for their children is the root out of which popular 
education has grown in America. Religious instruction in 
schools founded by such parents was taken as a matter of 
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course; too much as a matter of course. For such parents, 
however high their idealism, knew little of the laws of learn- 
ing. In all too many cases it was taken for granted that memo- 
rizing the Catechism and Scripture passages would produce 
religion in the life of the child. 

In many cases no details are given regarding the actual 
procedure of religious instruction in the schools attended, 
though it is known that there was such instruction, either 
by inference or by direct statement. For example, the principal 
of the academy at Windsor, New York, to which Alice Free- 
man went, was the pastor of the Presbyterian church of which 
she was a member; and the assistant teacher, to whom she 
became engaged for a time, was a theological student from 
one of the seminaries; religious instruction may be safely 
taken for granted in such an academy, but details are wanting 
in available biographies.® On the other hand, Mary Lyon 
goes into great detail regarding the evangelistic zeal of the 
young minister in the school which she attended. The religion 
there represented was of the twice-born type, and it was the 
inspiration there received which led Mary Lyon to the found- 
ing of Mount Holyoke Seminary. She carried the same spirit 
and point of view into her educational program, a devotion 
which has not altogether disappeared from Mount Holyoke 
College to this day.^® 

In general it may be said that those homes which were 
strictly religious sent their children to school where a similar 
religious spirit prevailed, or provided tutoring at home of a 
like sort. In the older academies and church schools, the day’s 
work almost without exception opened with a hymn, Bible 
reading, and prayer; in very many of them there was additional 
religious instruction, sometimes in the form of memory work, 
sometimes in the form of personal evangelism, such as has 
been referred to in the case of Mary Lyon, in the school of the 
Reverend Mr. Emerson at Londonderry. As the tax-supported 
public schools developed, religious instruction tended steadily 
to decrease. In the older Eastern states this was reduced to the 
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singing of a hymn and Bible reading, which custom still 
prevails in many regions in the East. As one goes further West, 
or comes toward modern times, these “opening exercises'* are 
gradually eliminated, to the vanishing point, as in Oregon, 
where a law has been passed but not upheld, prohibiting all 
private schools, and California, where the Bible is not 
allowed by state law to be placed upon the shelves of public 
school libraries. 

Type of religion in the church attended during childhood. 

Calvinist or Furitan. 

Of the 30 who attended a Calvinist or Puritan church 
during childhood, eleven were the sons or daughters of 
ministers, hence they had much the same moral and religious 
atmosphere in church that they had at home. They might be 
said to have had a double dose of Calvinism. A few even got 
a triple dose, as in addition to having the same person for 
father and minister, the child was also chiefly educated at 
home, or the father was the school teacher. 

Jonathan Edwards* father, the Reverend Timothy, was a 
graduate of Harvard and minister at East Windsor, Connec- 
ticut for sixty years. There Jonathan was bom in 1703. Not 
only did he have the influence of his scholarly, deeply spiritual 
father in the home, the father also took in young men to 
tutor, of whom his son was, of course, one. And his father 
was the minister of the parish church, where the services were 
carried on with extreme decomm and punctilious attention 
to detail. Jonathan had ten sisters, no brothers. He spent 
much time alone, loved and studied nature. At eleven he 
wrote a treatise on the soul, and entered Yale at twelve. 

Moderate^ actively evangelical, 

Phillips Brooks is an excellent example of training in a 
moderate but evangelical church, there being 19 cases so 
classed. The parents had gone to First (Unitarian) Church, 
Boston, founded by an ancestor, John Cotton. Its pastor at 
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that time, Dr. Frothingham, was a relative. But Brooks’ 
mother was dissatisfied with the cold, intellectual atmosphere 
and she transferred to St. Paul’s Episcopal church, of which 
the venerable Dr. Vinton was then and for many years rector. 
He was of *‘the Evangelical school, enforcing the atonement 
of Christ as the supreme doctrine of the gospel.” The atmos- 
phere of this church had a peculiar attraction for Brooks, and 
Dr. Vinton played an important part in his life.^^ 

An interesting case is that of Washington Irving, whose 
father was a strict Presbyterian, his mother before her marriage 
an Episcopalian. Young Washington, fearing that he, too, 
might have to become a Calvinist, slipped ofiF at an early 
age and got himself confirmed by the Episcopal bishop. The 
church of his choice suited better his temperament, and he 
remained actively interested in it for the rest of his life. 

Coldly Intellectual, 

There are but two thus classed. One is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In a large, two-volume biography, written by his son, 
Julian, there is scarcely any mention of the church. Nathaniel 
showed himself deeply spiritual, by his life and by his writ- 
ings. He deemed, ”the cultivation and improvement of the 
intellect to be mainly selfish and instinctive; whereas goodness 
of character was the result of a purely Christian and regener- 
ated effort.”^® Yet it is only by the most careful reading of 
this extensive biography that one gleans incidentally that 
Hawthorne was married and buried by a Unitarian minister. 

Maxed Experience, 

There are seven cases which were classed as mixed, 
perhaps eight. For example, the father of St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor, was a French shoemaker who wandered to Dublin, 
where he married Mary McGuinness, a devout Irish Catholic 
who worked in the shoe ship. They later migrated to America. 
Bernard St. Gaudens, the father, would have nothing to do 
with the church. He was a Mason, and when he learned that 
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the lodge of which he was a member would not admit Negroes, 
he withdrew and joined a Negro lodge. With two such con- 
trasting points of view represented hy his parents, there is 
justification for classing St. Gaudens* boyhood experience 
with the church as mixed. St. Gaudens himself thereafter had 
little if any relationship with any form of organised religion, 
though his representation in marble of Jesus as the Christ 
shows deep religious feeling and understanding. 

Another representative of this class is General William T. 
Sherman, who came of old New England Puritan stock, but 
on the death of his father was adopted into a Roman Catholic 
home. He later married a daughter of that home, and one of 
his sons became a Roman Catholic priest. Sherman never 
became a Roman Catholic, nor was he an active Protestant. 
The question of the church seems to have been a source of 
disharmony in his life. From the point of view of organized 
religion five of the seven cases of mixed experience may be 
classed as unsuccessful. There are six cases in which no infor- 
mation is readily available as to the type of church attended 
during childhood. 

Church Membership. 

Thirty-six of the sixty-three were members of some church. 
This may or may not be taken as a matter of significance. 
The standards of church membership varied considerably at 
different times, and somewhat with different organizations. 
The doctrinal standards for membership have certainly become 
less strict during the past century, whch may in part account 
for the rising percent of membership in the total population. 
Exact statistics of population and church membership during 
the Colonial period are impossible to secure. Such facts as are 
available have been gathered and they are in strong contrast 
to the popular notion of the good old days and the dying 
condition of the church today. In fact, a steady increase in 
percent of church membership in relation to total population 
is noted throughout the period. Sufficiently accurate figures on 
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population and church membership have been secured to give 
us a real basis for comparison of the attitude of those in the 
Hall of Fame to the church, with the attitude of the total 
population to the church. 

In order to analyze the situation and see if there is a drift 
or tendency, the cases have been divided into three groups: 

(i) Those born up to 1780, the median year of their lives 
being also 1780. 

(2.) Those born after 1780 and up to 1810, a thirty year 
period or one generation. 

(3) The remainder, all but two of whom were born by 
1840. 

It happened that these three groups were of commensurate 
size. The figures are given in the appendix, pages xox-i04, 
where tables and estimates from various authorities will be 
found. 

From these figures it appears that in the period up to 1780, 
when church membership was approximately 7% of the total 
population, between 6 z% and jz% of those chosen for the 
Hall of Fame were church members. The next period, 1780 
to 1810, shows 9% for the country at large, and between 64% 
and 76% in the Hall of Fame who were church members. 
The third period shows a marked rise in church membership 
for the country to 16%, with a drop to between 41% and 58% 
for the Hall of Fame. The average of all members of the Hall 
of Fame is 55% church members, or eliminating the unknown 
group, 70%, as against approximately ii% church members 
for the whole country over the whole period. 

Just what all these figures prove is another question. 
Perhaps one may go so far as to say that there is a close re- 
lationship between achievement and successful leadership on 
one hand, and participation in organized religion on the other. 
It followed that those who so participated secured the privi- 
leges of education for their children, and later extended the 
same privileges to the population at large. As education 
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Spread, church membership increased, and the high percentages 
in the table tended to decrease. 

The basis for the figures on church membership at the time 
of the Revolution is a table given hy the Reverend Robert 
Baird, D. D., in his Religion in America, He gives all the denomi- 
nations with the number of ministers and churches, totaling 
1461 ministers and 1970 churches. He quotes also from an 
address of the Reverend Ezra Stiles, D. D., before the Congre- 
gational clergy of Rhode Island, April X3, 1760, in which he 
estimated 530 Congregational churches, with 60,000 to 70,000 
communicants, or about liL per church. From other figures 
by Baird, and from those of Reed, it would appear that Stiles* 
figures are high. Reed gives 300 Presbyterian churches, with 
xo,ooo members, or an average of 66 per church, and corre- 
sponding estimates for other denominations.^® Using Reed's 
figures one would get approximately 5% of the population 
members of any church at the time of the Revolution. 

After weighing all the evidence, including early census 
reports, a compromise figure was adopted at an average of 
100 members per church (probably well above the actual 
figure), which gives 7% of the population of z, 64 o,ooo church 
members at the time of the Revolution.^® The population 
figures are taken from Seeman's Essays on the Progress of the 
Nations 

For the next period various factors influence the growth 
of church membership — education, stabilization in some 
regions, immigration and spreading frontiers. By i8zo the 
percent of church membership had risen to approximately ten 
percent, so that it could not have been far from 9% in 1810. 
The official government census figures are available for 1850. 
From the Compendium of the United States Census for 1850, one 
learns that there were z,45 6,965 Protestants, and 1,173,700 
Roman Catholics, counted as church members in 1850, a total 
of 3,630,665, with a population of 13,191,876.^® This gives a 
church membership of 16% in 1850. By 1910 the church 
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membership reached 40% of the total population, and today it 
is slightly higher. 

For the final figures of the whole number, note that the 
average year of birth of the 63 was 1788. The average year of 
death was 1858, giving an average length of life of exactly 
70 years. The median year of birth was 1797 and the median 
year of death was 1867, which gives also a median length of 
life of 70 years. The middle point of the average life was 1813 . 
The middle point of the median was 183^. If therefore the 
prcent of church membership rose steadily to 16% in 1850, 
the church membership was between ix% and 13% for the 
average or median of the whole list for the whole period. 

Church Members. 

Examples of church members include of course the ministers 
themselves, such as Edwards, Beecher, and Brooks; they 
include also a number of men and women whose whole lives 
centered in and revolved about their religion, such as John 
Quincy Adams, who for sixty years spent an hour or more 
each morning at his personal devotions; Horace Mann, who 
declared his central purpose to be, ‘‘to know and to do the 
will of God”; Mary Lyon, whose every letter is full of such 
expressions as, . Bringing the thoughts into captivity to 
the will of Christ” and Alice Freeman Palmer, of whom 
her husband writes, during her presidency at Wellesley, ‘Tn 
simple langugage she spoke to God as one who had known 
God.”20 

tiot Church Members. 

Among the fifteen non-members, are ten who expressed 
themselves as being distinctly Christian, but for one reason or 
another — chiefly the illiberality of the church of their day or 
region, never officially joined the church. Daniel Boone spoke 
of, “being on his way in Christianity.” Choate attended and 
“often expressed approval of those who joined a church.” 
Franklin was critical of the church, but developed his own 
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ritual of worship. Hamilton asked for communion on his 
deathbed. Longfellow, Lincoln, and Maria Mitchell main- 
tained and occupied church pews. John Marshall was a devoted 
Christian but rejected the “physical interpretation of the 
divinity of Christ.** 

Of the remaining six, Mark Twain was agnostic, causti- 
cally critical of the church, but in speaking of the death of his 
daughter expressed spiritual aspirations; Eads was “a free 
thinker**; Parkman was critical but distinctly religious; Poe 
was a Theist, who wrote in his Eureka^ “Man will at length 
attain that awfully triumphant epoch when he shall recognize 
his existence as that of Jehovah. **2^ Peter Cooper seems to 
have been a Unitarian and St. Gaudens in his maturer years 
expressed a deep religious faith in his statues of the Christ, 
‘Tender, yet firm; strong yet suffering.** 

Insufficient information. 

Of the twelve who are marked as “insufficient informa- 
tion,’* several expressed themselves as devoutly Christian. 
Were all the facts known, their prcent of church membership 
would probably not vary greatly from those about whom 
there is complete information. 

Tyfe of religious experience 

In this section one is on difficult ground for accurate scien- 
tific classification. 

Mystical^ twice~hom type. 

Thirteen of the 63 have been classed as of the mystical, 
twice-born type. Among these is Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
experienced an irruptive conversion, and later wrote, “I didn’t 
write Uncle Tom*s Cabin, God gave it, I wrote it down.** 
In the case of her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, there is an 
analogous temperament and experience, Mary Lyon agonized 
over her salvation, and expected a like type of conversion in 
others. Jonathan Edwards notes a mystical experience of the 
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presence of God which first came to him when a lad. In none 
of the thirteen cases is there noted a psychic experience or 
phenomena so strong as, say, the experience of Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Deeply devout^ once bom type. 

There are z6 who have been thus classed. These are lives 
where the biographical material is sufficiently full, detailed 
and intimate to give every reasonable expectation that any 
marked psychic experience would have been mentioned had it 
occurred. Yet such is the intimacy of experiences of this sort 
that some people scarcely if ever mention them. One or two 
may therefore have been passed over in silence. Typical of 
this class of deeply religious but unemotional people are the 
scientific men, such as Agassiz and Gray. 

No religious experience. 

Six of the subjects show definitely negative reactions. 
Among these are Mark Twain, Poe, perhaps Maria Mitchell. 
The latter declares, ‘ ‘There is a God and he is Good, I say to 
myself, I try to increase this, my only article of creed.** In 
the cases of i8 others, a rather larger number than found in 
relation to most of the questions, the information is not 
sufficient for a decision. This is no doubt due to reticence in 
many cases. Not a few who gave expression to their faith by 
church membership or religious activity fail to express them- 
themselves as to the type of religious experience they may 
have had. 

Summary. 

A close relationship exists between the type of religion in 
the home and the type of character produced. It seems also 
evident that a close coordination in the type of religion in 
the home, the church, and the school is important. Mixed 
religious experience does not produce a high percentage of 
successful results. There is a constantly rising percentage of 
church membership throughout the period, also a rapid spread 
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of popular eucation, but a corresponding secularization of 
education. A far larger percent of church members have 
attained distinction than of the population at large; to some 
extent this may be due to education as a common factor; the 
character forming factor of religious instruction also seems to 
be an important one. Marked or extreme forms of religious 
experience are rare among these successful Americans; yet a 
very large percent of them show in various ways a positive 
reaction to a religious experience which includes a sense of 
the belief in or presence of God in their lives. 
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Adult Moral and 

Religious Life 


Mara/ point of View 


Religious Attitude 


Extremely conscientious 

47 

Religion central 

2-3 

Moderately conscientious 

8 

Actively religious 

XI 

A little lax 

5 

Passively approving 

9 

Lax 

I 

Opposed to Religion 

4 

No information 

X 

No information 

6 

Total 

63 

Total 

63 

Attitude to Other Sex 


Early Love Affairs 


Exemplary 

49 

Unhappily terminated 

14 

A little questionable 

6 

None mentioned 

46 

Lax 

3 

No information 

3 

No information 

J_ 



Total 

63 

Total 


Divorced 

I 

Marriage 


Married Divorced person 

I 

Married 

55 

Married Widow 

5 

Remarried 

13 

Married Widower 

X 

Not married 

8 

Cared for nieces and 


(Men — ^4 


nephews 

11 

(Women — 4 


(Including 7 unmarried 


— 

and 4 childless) 



63 

Children 


Treatment of Children 


Large family 

33 

Very indulgent 

4 

Two or three 

11 

Devoted 

31 

One child 

I 

Kind but undemonstrative 4 

No children 

7 

Very strict 

I 

No information 


No information 

15 

Total 

55 

Total 

55 


Marriage 


Happy 


46 


Neutral 


4 


Unhappy 


X 


No information 

3 


Total 


55 
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Average number of children in families which had children 5 


Largest number 15 

Attitude toward Prayer 
Man or woman of prayer 43 
Moderate practitioner 6 

No practiser of prayer 3 

No information ii 

Total 63 


Vocational Experience of Famous Americans 

Of 16 who originally prepared for the Law 

10 in the main followed the Law and Government 
X became distinguished as Historians 
I became distinguished as Warrior 
X became distinguished as Poets 
I became distinguished as College President 
X others are mentioned as having seriously considered or 
tried the Law. 

Of the 9 who originally prepared for the Ministry 
5 became distinguished as Ministers 
X became distinguished as Lawyers 
I became distinguished as Historian 
I became distinguished as Author 

3 others are mentioned as having seriously considered 
the Ministry. 

Of the 6 who originally prepared for the Army or Navy 

4 became distinguished as Officers 
X became distinguished as Authors 

I mentioned as having seriously considered the Minis- 
try. 

Of the 6 who originally prepared for Teaching 

3 became distinguished in the field of Education 
(College president, administrator) 

I became distinguished in the field of Science 
I became distinguished in the field of Invention 
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I (Temperance reform) Philanthrophy 
A number of others taught temporarily to secure an 
Education. 

Of the 5 who originally prepared for Medicine 

I became distinguished in the field of Medicine 
I became distinguished in the field of Literature 
3 became distinguished as Teachers of Science. 

Of the 5 who originally prepared for Fine Arts 
2 . became distinguished as Artists 
i became distinguished as Inventors 
I became distinguished as a Scientist 
Of the 3 who originally prepared as Artisans 
I became distinguished as Inventor 
I became distinguished as Statesman and Scientist 
I became distinguished as Business man and Philan- 
thropist. 

The remaining 13 include a 

Frontiersman who was distinguished as a Frontiersman 
Poets who were distinguished as Poets 
River pilot who was distinguished as an Author 
Concert Singer who was distinguished as a Shake- 
sperean Actress 

Clerk who was distinguished as an Author and Consul 
Scientist who was distinguished as a Scientist 
Shopkeeper and farmer who was distinguished as a 
Lawyer and Orator 

Business man who was distinguished as an Author 
Merchant who was distinguished as a Banker and Phil- 
anthropist 

Married woman who was distinguished as an Author 
Planter who was distinguished as a General and States- 
man. 

Of the 63 — ^33 show definite signs of occupational difliculty 
before they finally found their major ability or opportunity. 
The remainder either chose early or followed by definite pro- 
gression into success. 



Adult Moral and Religious Life of Fatuous 
Americans 
Criteria 

C RITERIA for moral -point of view are: extremely conscientious^ de- 
notes a life in both theory and practise in harmony with 
Puritan demands, including exact honesty in financial mat- 
ters, a strict standard of monogamy in sex for both men and 
women, speaking as neatly as possible the truth at all times, 
and a high sense of duty in affairs both public and private. 
The term conscientious is used to denote not a proven exact 
attainment of this standard, rather a sincere attempt to attain 
it in compliance with the demands of conscience. It does not 
necessarily imply that the subject went beyond the then cur- 
rent standard of moral excellence, in areas such as slavery, 
where clear cut moral distinctions had not yet been drawn, 
though most of them did do so in at least one area. Moderately 
conscientious denotes that the subject set for himself a lower 
standard than the above in not more than two of the four 
listed areas, but without a major moral break; e.g., Frank- 
lin’s temporary use, for his own purposes, of money entrusted 
to his care, and his attempted justifying this to himself, 
which he afterwards “regretted.” Moderately Lax denotes a 
more flagrant type of the same thing persisting in maturer 
years. Lax denotes a failure to set a high ethical standard 
throughout the list, when compared with either the Sermon 
on the Mount or the humanist moral philosophers. 

Criteria for Keligious Attitude^ "Bjeligion Central^ where the 
subject viewed all the major choices and activities of life 
from the point of view of his religious principles, as the major 
determining factor; Actively Religious ^ where the subject either 
avowedly gave to religion an important place in his personal 
life, or took an active part in religious organi^iation, compa- 
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rable to civic, political, or educational activities; Passively 
Approving, those who expressed faith in a divine Intelligence 
or attended church, without taking any active part in further- 
ing religious observances; Opposed to Organised Keligion, those 
who expressed disapproval of church and religious activity 
either on intellectual or emotional grounds. 

Criteria for Attitude toward the other sex. Exemplary, a high 
chivalry with thorough sublimation of sex impulse to ajffection 
and normal family life or the higher ends of society. Question- 
able, usually a normal sex control, but with occasional frayed 
edges or questionable conduct, which shows lack of idealism 
or inner harmony; Lax, definite and known breaches of the 
moral code, which could only come from a distorted attitude. 

Early love ajfairs and marriage are definitely statistical 
and need no special criteria. In the treatment of children, the 
terms used were not such as to lend themselves to exact com- 
parison with the treatment of the previous generation. Very 
strict is approximately the same as strict under the Puritan 
discipline of the previous generation. Yiind hut undemonstrative 
would indicate moderate discipline and kind treatment as 
before described, but without a close tie of afiection. Devoted 
corresponds closely to moderate discipline, and kind treatment 
plus mutual understanding and affection. Very Indulgent, corre- 
sponds roughly to lax in the previous criteria for discipline, 
except that the laxity for the previous generation was more 
the laxity of frontier conditions, while the indulgence here 
described is the indulgence of successful and well-to-do homes, 
freed from the pinch of poverty. Again the married life of the 
sixty-three subjects is not described in the same terms as that 
of their parents. A fair basis of comparison is secured, how- 
ever, by classing as Happily Married, those members of the 
Hall of Fame whose married state was similar to the marriage 
of parents classed as devoted or very devoted. The criteria for 
Heutral correspond roughly to * ‘Moderately attached** for the 
previous generation; while Unhappy would cover the same 
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general conditions as overbearing, submissive, and bickering 
of the previous generation. 

Adult Personal Life 

Subjects. 

Having discussed the childhood training of these important 
persons, and their social and physical heredity, it is necessary 
now to look with some care at the results in later life. What, 
if any, relation is found between the childhood stimuli and 
the adult responses? It may seem impertinent to classiiEy them 
in regard to their moral point of view, but if this study is to 
be carried through, the attempt must be made. 

Moral Foint of View. 

Sufficient evidence has been found to classify the subjects 
as extremely conscientious 47, moderately conscientious 8, 
moderately lax 5, lax i, and no information 2.. The 47 ex- 
tremely conscientious show a high correlation with the 49 
from strict and deeply religious homes. A few like Franklin, 
brought up over strictly, drop down a peg when it comes to 
conscience, and to relationship with the other sex. Franklin 
associated the enlarged world of thought which he entered 
on reading the French deists with freedom from moral 
restraint. He suffered, however, and caused others to suffer, 
as for example his illegitimate son and the woman who bore 
that son; so that both intellect and experience led him back 
in the direction of his Puritan upbringing. Franklin’s later 
associations in England and France again somewhat modified 
his moral judgments, yet throughout, despite his fondness for 
beautiful ladies, there is always in the background the shadow 
of a New England conscience on guard. Benjamin Franklin is 
classed as moderately lax in moral point of view. On a scale 
of 5, say I as regards strictness of Puritan up-bringing, 3 in 
conscientiousness, and 3 in attitude towards religion; perhaps 
4 in regard to women. Poe stands at the foot of the class in 
all grades. 
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Fifty-two of the 63 came from very strict or deeply religious 
homes, ranking themselves very strict, 14; deeply religious, 
xS; moderately interested, 9; no information, i; and distinctly 
uninterested, i. Fifty-one of the 5^ who grew up in such 
religious homes rank class A or B in conscientiousness, the 
only delinquent being Franklin, who drops to Class C. Of 
these same 51 there are 43 who rank A or B in their interest 
in religion, where A stands for Religion Central in their lives, 
B actively religious in church and personal life, — those who 
drop down here being Franklin, Clemens, Clay, Mitchell, 
Motley, Parkman, and probably Fulton. Of the same 50, 48 
rank A or B in so far as any records go, in their attitude to- 
wards the other sex. This gives the following correlations: 
Religious training in the home with conscientiousness -I-.75 
With adult activity and interest in religion +*77 

In this classification the deeply religious but moderately 
liberal home ranks just about even with the extreme Puritan 
home in producing people of sensitive conscience, and con- 
tinued interest in religion. Approximately the same figures 
hold also for a high sense of chivalry in attitude toward the 
other sex, — though the returns as recorded do not lend them- 
selves to working out a mathematical correlation. There is 
noticeable all the way through a distinct drift as the years 
pass towards liberalism in religion and less discipline in the 
home, with only here and there a case, like that of J. Q. Adams 
who was more conservative theologically and more strict 
personally, than his father.^ 

Tie strongest correlation encountered in the entire study is that 
between the moral and religious life in the home and the later moral 
and religious life of the adult. As has been pointed out elsewhere, 
the figures are not so complete for the church and the school. 
But since the conditions in the church and the school closely 
paralleled those in the home, particularly in colonial and early 
American times, before the advent of the public school and 
the growth of cities, much the same correlations appear. 
Parents attended or developed churches that suited their moral 
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and religious tastes, and they founded for their children, as 
far as they were able, schools of the same sort. 

Early Love Affairs, 

Since such prominence is given in some schools of psy- 
chology to the “libido’* and the place of the sex instinct in 
life, it was thought worth while to record any facts that 
might emerge concerning early love affairs. In fourteen cases 
such affairs are mentioned, that terminated unhappily, or 
were broken off by death or mutual consent. In five of these 
cases the subject never married, in nine he or she did later 
marry. In 46 cases a detailed account of the life is available, 
but no such love affair is specially mentioned. In 3 the infor- 
mation is not sufficient to judge. In many of the 46 of course 
there were early love affairs, which usually blossomed into 
early marriage. Excellent examples of this are those of Chann- 
ing and Sherman.^ Early marriage was the rule, and there was 
little waiting about to complete educations or amass a fortune. 

In so far as the records indicate, these early love affairs 
had a refining influence on those who experienced them. Some 
of them are well known to history and literature, and some 
have already been referred to in this study. George Washing- 
ton’s lowland beauty long held his fancy, and it was rather a 
matter of deliberate choice when he married Martha Custis.® 
Alice Freeman as a school girl was engaged to a young theo- 
logue; the friendship meant much to her, but was outgrown.^ 
She later married Professor Palmer and found great happiness. 
Frances Willard had several passing fancies, and one real love 
affair of which she herself speaks. It was always a precious 
memory to her, though she never married and never told the 
details of the one affair.® Washington Irving loved Matilda 
Hoffman. She died of tuberculosis at seventeen. He remained 
true to her memory all his life, and carried her Bible, her 
prayer book, and a lock of her hair always on his travels. He 
says, “I tried to form other attachments, but my heart would 
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not hold on.” Additional well known examples are those of 
Lincoln and Madison. 

The story is fairly well authenticated of George Peabody, 
the powerful Baltimore and London banker, falling in love 
with a fair New England lily. The lady at first consented to 
an engagement. But he learned that she really loved a village 
swain and had been sent abroad to break off the attachment. 
He sadly dismissed her, and devoted himself thereafter to 
charity and good works. One of the most touching stories is 
the love of Roger Williams for Jane Whalley. When Lady 
Barrington refused to allow him to see her niece he wrote her, 
”We hope to live together in the heavens though the Lord 
have denied that union on Earth.” The high spirited young 
clergymen all but died of a brain fever following the break. 
Upon his recovery he married a girl of lesser rank and sailed 
almost immediately for the colonies. Roger Williams was 
naturally sensitive, and this affair of the heart seems to have 
tempered his character and to have deeply affected his career. 

Marriage and Divorce, 

Among the parents of the sixty-three subjects, there is but 
one case of divorce or separation, that of Rachel Fawcette, 
the mother of Alexander Hamilton, to which reference has 
already been made. The case of Audubon has already been 
considered in detail. 

In the remainder of these sixty-one homes there are no 
breaks through “incompatibility,” desertion or immorality. 
The parents in twenty-two cases are described as “very de- 
voted,” in sixteen as devoted, two as “moderately attached.” 
In two cases the father was said to be overbearing and the 
mother submissive, and in two others there seems to have 
been bickering or quarreling, perhaps because the mother was 
not submissive. There are i8 additional cases which are still 
marked “insufficient information” as to how the parents got 
on with each other. But at least they got on, and from what 
is known about their homes and moral and religious life there 
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is no reason to believe that they were different from the 43 
where the information is available. Among the one hundred 
twenty-four sets of grandparents, the available information 
gives about the same results. The one major difficulty is the 
parentage of Nancy Hanks, which is too widely discussed to 
need further consideration here. Otherwise there is no known 
major deviation from the marital standard among the grand 
parents. 

Coming now to the sixty-three themselves elected to the 
Hall of Fame, 55 married, 8 did not, 4 men and 4 women. 
Thirteen, ix of them widowers, i widow, remarried. There 
was in the entire group only one divorce — the case of the 
thirteenth, the elderly widow who made an ill considered 
second marriage. The man proved to be an unworthy adven- 
turer, and the lady in question, Emma Hart, Mrs. Willard, 
was forced in self-defense without suspicion of evil on her 
part to seek a separation.^ The only other case of separation 
or divorce connected with the entire group, is that of Andrew 
Jackson who married Rachel Donelson, a young woman who 
had made an unfortunate marriage, and was separated, (but 
as Jackson later learned not fully divorced) from her husband. 
Though Jackson may be considered to have been careless as 
to the legal procedure, his motives and his personal conduct 
can not be seriously criticized. He and his wife were very 
happy and deeply devoted to the time of her death.® 

Of the eight who never married, four men and four women, 
there is no whisper of scandal. The four women chose a life of 
service to humanity rather than the duties and responsibilities 
of a home. All four cared for and educated a brood of young 
people, generally nieces and nephews. (Charlotte Cushman, 
Maria Mitchell, Mary Lyon, Frances Willard). Much the 
same may be said of the four men who never married. (Phillips 
Brooks, Washington Irving, George Peabody, John Greenleaf 
Whittier.) Two of them, Irving and Peabody, are known to 
have had love affairs which ended unhappily — ^the same is 
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probable of the other two. All were men of exceptionally high 
and unblemished character. 

It will be remembered that the fathers of 32. out of 63 were 
Puritans, the mothers of 30. It is safe to conclude therefore 
that Puritanism was successful in producing a high state of 
morality and a fine relationship between men and women, 
and that the Puritans produced at the same time men and 
women of abilities and attainments out of all proportion to 
their numbers. With no outstanding superiority of heredity or 
racial stock, a small group, mostly English and Scotch, of 
largely middle class people, produced more than half of Amer- 
ica’s most acclaimed poets, historians, statesmen, teachers, 
preachers and scientists. 

Attitude Toward the Other Sex. 

Regarding the attitude toward the other sex of these 56 
men and 7 women, — ^49, including all the women, are de- 
scribed as “exemplary,” 6 as questionable, 3 lax, and 5 no 
information. Possibly this total of 49 may need to be dis- 
counted somewhat, owing to secret escapades of youth that 
were never made known, the admiration of their subject by 
some biographers, and the eulogistic style generally in vogue. 
On the other hand, a relentless light of publicity was turned 
upon many of them; envy was incited by success and political 
mud was thrown. Some allowance must therefore be made on 
the other side, for slander and false accusation. And after 
making any reasonable allowance, it is found that these char- 
acters have a remarkably high record for purity of life and 
conduct. 

It were perhaps better not to further elaborate cases of 
moral lapses and indiscretions, — ^the list is soon exhausted of 
those where anything definite is known, — ^Franklin’s illegiti- 
mate son born during the days of his revolt against Puritanism, 
of which he later speaks with regret; Hamilton’s aiFair with 
Mrs. Reynolds and Poe’s unhappy connections. Over against 
these few cases can be placed the names of dozens of men and 
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women of unquestioned integrity and purity, — ^men like the 
Adams*, father and son, Louis Agassiz, Bancroft, Brooks, — but 
what need to mention them, for it is practically the entire list. 

Attitude Towards Frayer. 

In regard to the attitude of these Americans towards 
prayer, the data are surprisingly complete. Most biographers 
sum up the character and achievements of the subject of whom 
they write, and even if the attitude toward prayer has not 
been prominent throughout, some reference is usually to be 
found in the final chapter. This criterion of prayer is perhaps 
more indicative of the real religious attitude than any other. 
It is interesting that the percent of positive reactions is here 
exceptionally high. 

Habitual Prayer Life, 

A total of 43 of the list have been classed as distinctly and 
habitually men or women of prayer. In all of these cases the 
attitude seems to be an intelligent one, of communion, guid- 
ance and inspiration, and not one in which physical prodigies 
of the crasser sort are requested. In this group are to be found 
all the ministers, all the educators, all the jurists, and probably 
all of the presidents on the list. Reference has been made 
already to J. Q. Adams* habit of daily devotions. There are 
like references, in addition to the ministers, to daily devotions 
on the part of Franklin, Agassiz, Mary Lyon, the two Willards 
and some others. An interesting example is the following 
prayer of Bryant and his fianc6e, Fanny Fairchild. 

“May Almighty God take care of our happiness here and 
hereafter. May we ever continue constant to each other, and 
mindful of our mutual promises of attachment and truth. In 
due time, if it be the will of Providence, may we become more 
nearly connected with each other, and together may we lead 
a long, happy and innocent life, without any diminution of 
affection till we die. May there never be any jealousy, distrust, 
coldness, or dissatisfaction between us, — nor any occasion for 
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any noting but kindness, forbearance, mutual confidence, and 
attention to each other’s happiness. And that we may be less 
unworthy of so great a thing, may we be assisted to cultivate 
all the benign and charitable affections and offices not only 
toward each other, but toward our neighbors, the human 
race, and all the creatures of God. And in all things wherein 
we have done ill, may we properly repent our error, and may 
God forgive us and dispose us to do better. When at last we 
are called to render back the life we have received, may our 
deaths be peaceful and may God take us to His bosom. All 
which may He grant for the sake of the Messiah.”^® 

Occasional Recourse to Frayer, 

There were six cases in which prayer was mentioned, and 
it was evident that the subject did sometimes pray, but the 
evidence was not sufficient to class him or her as habitually 
prayerful. The classification of course depends on the use of 
terms. Among these six are Maria Mitchell, the Astronomer, 
who regularly attended church but was reverently agnostic. 
She records a conversation with Whittier in which she said 
that immortality was the only boon she craved; another with 
a returned missionary (p. Z39) that her favorite attitude in 
prayer was “flat on my back,” by which she refers to the 
position for scanning the heavens through a telescope. Others 
in this class of moderate practitioners of prayer are Hawthorne 
and Jefferson, probably Boone and Morton. 

Non Believers in Frayer, 

The three who are classed as nonbelievers in prayer are 
Mark Twain, Poe, and Parkman. The classification depends 
somewhat on one’s definition of prayer, and with the rather 
broad and general connotation of the word today any one of 
the three might well slip over into the second class. All three 
were literary men. Otherwise there seems to be little in com- 
mon between them. They are at complete variance in birth, 
training and locality, and they show few common traits of 
disposition and character. 
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There are twelve concerning whom no information has 
been secured on this subject, — ^including the engineer-inventor 
group, — ^Eads, Fulton, Howe and Whitney, also Audubon, 
Motley, Sherman and Morton. This is largely the list con- 
cerning which no adequate biographies are available. 

Vocational Experience. 

A glance at the tables dealing with vocation will show 
that many of those who eventually attained pre-eminence had 
no strong bent in the beginning of their careers, while 33 
slightly more than 50%, show definite signs of vocational 
difficulty. Of the 16 who originally prepared for the law, 10 
followed their profession, or entered the government and 
politics in positions which presupposed the law. But Motley 
and Parkman became historians; Horace Mann, though mod- 
erately successful as a lawyer, was distinguished in the field of 
education and ended as a college president. Andrew Jackson 
made his reputation as a military leader; Longfellow and 
Lowell and Bryant gave up the law for literature or poetry. 
One or two others in the legal profession, notably Judge Kent, 
continued to find in poetry and the classics their major interest 
and allurement. Several others, like General Sherman, tried 
the law unsuccessfully. 

There were nine whose major choice seems to have been 
the Christian ministry, of whom five became distinguished as 
ministers. Two, John Adams and James Madison, entered the 
law and became Presidents of the United States. Bancroft 
tried preaching but turned to history; Emerson gave up his 
pulpit for literature and philosophy. Mark Hopkins, in addi- 
tion to his other vocations, was an ordained Congregational 
minister. 

Of the six who prepared for military or naval careers, 
four followed the profession for which they prepared, — ^Farra- 
gut. Grant, Lee and Sherman. But no one of them seems to 
have chosen his career for love of it. Farragut was adopted 
by Captain Porter who secured a midshipman’s warrant for 
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him at the age of nine, and put him on a ship. Grant went to 
West Point under his father*s compulsion and against his own 
will. He wanted to teach Mathematics. Lee wished to become 
an Episcopal clerygman, but the family were in straitened 
circumstances and education at West Point was free. Of Sher- 
man the case is less clear, but the free education seems to have 
been a weighty factor. 

Fenimore Cooper entered the navy, but soon gave it up; 
Poe entered West Point but left for disciplinary reasons; both 
took up literature because of a fundamental liking for it. 
George Washington seems as a boy and a young man, if one 
can believe his early biographers, to have been a leader in 
playing the war game and to have been fascinated by military 
glory. He did not enter upon a military career by choice, 
however, and was not chiefly distinguished in that field. 

There were six, mainly women, who prepared for teaching; 
of these three, Mary Lyon, Alice Freeman and Emma Hart 
Willard, became distinguished in the field of education. 
Frances Willard gave up teaching for temperance reform; 
Joseph Henry by a natural progression, having started to teach 
science, gave up the more immediate teaching for administra- 
tive and scientific work with the Smithsonian. Eli Whitney 
began as a teacher, on graduation from Yale, though he may 
have had other plans ultimately in view, but he soon found 
his true vocation in the field of invention. 

Of the five who prepared for medicine, only one attained 
his chief eminence in that field. Dr. Morton. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, though a distinguished physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine, chiefly attained in the pursuit of literature. 
The other three became scientists and teachers of science, — 
Agassiz, Gray and Mark Hopkins. This seems to point to the 
fact that medicine has been the parent science from which the 
various branches of science are mainly derived. 

Space forbids going through in detail the vocational 
aberrations of the entire list. A few observations will perhaps 
sujffice. There seems to be a fundamental psychological relation 
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between graphic art and invention, viz., Morse and Fulton. 
The scattering groups, who for the most part did not have 
specialized training or a college education, had more difficulty 
and tried more vocations before they found their mbier than 
did those with a college education. Some, like Charlotte 
Cushman, who began with a church choir, made a success of 
the concert stage, and achieved eminence as a Shakesperian 
actress, progressed by easy stages from small to large achieve- 
ment.^® Others like Lincoln and Grant, went from failure to 
failure, to a comparatively sudden reversal of fortune and a 
final burst of glory. Lincoln’s progress seems to have been due 
to the continual upthrust of a great soul, following a growing 
ideal, while Grant was driven on by a negative fear of failure. 
Some, among them Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Franklin 
and Hamilton, seem to have been endowed with either remark- 
able brilliance of intellect or dynamic personality, or a combi- 
nation of the two, such that they would have shone in any 
age or society. Yet even these were considerably pushed for- 
ward by attendant circumstances. They were each the right 
man at the right place. The eminence of numerous others, 
such as Fulton, Peabody, Eads, Mary Lyon, or Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, seems to have rested more upon the time, place and 
circumstance, than upon exceptional intrinsic ability. They 
do not show signs of cosmic genius. 

Children. 

The size of the families in which these Americans were 
brought up has already been considered. It was found that 
they came generally from large families, and that the eldest 
child had a slight advantage in achievement. Of the fifty-five 
who married, seven had no children of their own. In each 
case there were nieces or nephews and other young people 
nearly related whom they supported and brought up. Thirty- 
three had large families, i.e., four or more children. In eleven 
cases there were two or three children,* one case, one child, 
and three no information available. In the forty-five families 
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that had children, there were approximately ii8 children, or 
an average of five per family, the largest number being fifteen 
— the family of Patrick Henry, and the next largest twelve, 
that of St. Gaudens, the sculptor. 

It lies beyond the scope of this paper to make a detailed 
study of these children, though such a study might be 
profitable. A few observations, may, however, be justified. 
No great and special advantage accrues in the American demo- 
cratic system to the children of the great, beyond a certain 
advertising of the name, which may well be a disadvantage. 
They are not bolstered by primogeniture, hereditary nobility, 
or even by any special popular favor. Whatever success these 
tlS children of successful leaders have achieved has been 
achieved on merit by hard work. Without scientific data for 
measuring, yet after a careful sifting, it appears that their 
achievements are about the same as the average of the class 
and kind of people from which they have sprung. One son, 
John Quincy Adams, is found in the list, (just as one sister, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is there found). One son, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, attained real dis- 
tinction. But Julian Hawthorne, a brilliant son of Nathaniel, 
got into jail for some unsound financial promotion. Kit 
Carson was a grandson of Daniel Boone. But Aaron Burr 
was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Mr. Robert T. Lincoln 
was a man of distinction, but not of outstanding brilliance. 
Gilbert Stuart’s daughter set up as an artist, but showed little 
talent. The Grants rode for a while on a wave of prosperity 
but got into financial troubled waters, along with their 
father.^® It is a fair conclusion, therefore, that the second 
generation run about the average quality of the class or group 
from which their parents came, with a slight debit balance, 
due to their more comfortable circumstances, hence less sus- 
tained effort and more relaxed self-discipline. 
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Home Life, 

Considering now the homes of the forty-five who married 
and are known to have had children, in four cases the parents 
were very indulgent; thirty-one cases devoted, — ^rather ideal 
homes it would seem, — ^four kind but undemonstrative, one 
very strict, and five no information. Patrick Henry was a 
devoted father. There is a delightful description of him with 
his children, lying on his back on the floor or playing his 
fiddle while they romped around and on top of him.^^ Most 
of the life of Hawthorne seems rather somber, but real light 
breaks upon him when he is seen playing about with his 
children. Mrs. Lincoln had a tendency towards strictness with 
Tad and Robert, to keep their noses wiped and their hair 
brushed. But their father was very indulgent, and often quietly 
circumvented discipline. Audubon tramped through the wilds 
of the trackless West for months at a time with his elder son, 
while the younger stayed with the mother, who supported 
the expedition by teaching. The general impression is that 
these eminent men were over busied about many things, that 
they were rather indulgent at occasional leisure times, and 
left most of the wear and tear of child-training to their wives. 

Of the 55 homes, the married life of 46 is pictured as happy. 
This does not take special account of the 13 second marriages, 
which were generally peaceful. Four were neutral, — ^no great 
happiness and yet comparative peace, as for example the 
Franklins. Two were distinctly unhappy. Poe is an illustration. 
At times he showed the greatest tenderness toward his girl 
wife, — ^who was like a delicate flower, — ^but he was moody, 
was in continual financial difficulty, drank over much, and 
paid marked attention to other women. In the vast majority 
of cases there was real love and affection, with mutual help- 
fulness and forbearance, backed by well balanced character. 

The quality of the married life of the 55 who married 
averages approximately the same as that of the 55 homes 
from which they came. Eighty-four percent of those who 
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married are described as happily married, while eighty-five 
percent of the parents were devoted or deeply devoted. In the 
parental list and in the list of the next generation there is one 
divorce each, in both cases a woman who is held morally 
blameless, but unfortunate. The total average of the marriage 
relationship is extremely high. 

^ The religious conservatism and moral austerity of John 
Quincy Adams may have been in part temperamental; it seems 
also in large part to have been due to the influence of his 
mother and his mother’s family. Abigal Adams, the mother of 
John Quincy Adams, was the daughter of the Reverend William 
Smith and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith, of the nearby town of 
Weymouth. Abigal brought a devotional spirit into the home 
of John Adams, which tempered its contentious theological 
atmosphere. See Morse, John T., Jr., John Adams, p. i9ff. 
Ditto, John Quincy Adams, p. ioyff. 

2 Chadwick, John W., William Ellery Channing, p. 169. As a 
boy Channing loved his cousin and school-mate, Ruth Gibbs. 
He long hesitated to declare his love. Sherman early fell in 
love with Ellen Ewing, the pretty daughter of his foster 
parents, whom he married in Washington in 1850. 

3 Lossing, Benson J., George Washington, vol. L, p. 50; p. xSy. 

^ Palmer, George H., Alice Freeman Palmer, p. 34-41. 

® Willard, Frances E., Glimpses of Fifty Years, p. 645, “Of 
the real romance of my life, unguessed save by a trio of close 
friends, these pages may not tell.” 

® Easton, Emily, Poger Williams, p. ii9fF. 

Lord, John, The Life of Emma Willard, chap. XI. 

® Sumner, William G., Andrew Jackson, p. 8-9, where a 
circumstantial and probably accurate account of this strange 
affair is given. 

^ Morse, John T., Jr., John Quincy Adams, p. xo8. 

Quoted by Bradley, William A., William Cullen Bryant, 
Bryant at that time wrote to his intended one of his finest 
poemSi, “0 Fairest of the Rural Maids.*' 

Kendall, K. M., Maria Mitchell, p. ^50; p. ^39. 

Sherman, William T., Memoirs, vol. I., p. 141. 

Morse, John T., Jr., John Adams, p. 10. The biographer 
makes it plain that John Adams intended to enter the Christian 
Ministry. One wonders by what criteria he judged that Adams 
was “much too big for the ministry.” 
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No good biography of Dr. William T. G. Morton has 
been written. From available sources it would seem that 
Morton’s ideas grew with his opportunities. He considered 
himself fortunate in being able to secure sufficient education to 

{ )ractise dentist^. He used that as a stepping stone to the 
arger opportunities in the field of medicine. 

Perhaps the stages of progression were not so easy; for 
it was usually failure or adversity that pressed the career on- 
ward and upward. In Charlotte Cushman’s case it was the 
failure of her voice as a concert singer which brought out her 
character and showed her dramatic talent. Stebbins, Emma, 
Charlotte Cushman^ p. ii. 

King, General Charles, The True Ulysses S. Grants p. 38iff. 
Wirt, William, Patrick Henry ^ p. 
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Motives of Famous Americans 


Major Interest as described^ 


that Led to Achievement 
Patriotism or Liberty ii 

God and Humanity 1 1 

Scholarship and Literature 9 

People 7 

Nature 6 

Adventure 3 

Music and Art 3 

Mechanics 4 

Military Service and 

Discipline 3 

Politics X 

Embodiment of Ideals x 

Everything i 

Question i 


63 


Previous Failures 

None 50 

One 6 

Two or more 7 

63 

Other Considerable 
Achievements 


None 44 

One IX 

Two 3 

More than two 4 


63 

Apparent Secondary 
Motives 

Ambition 4 

Success 6 

Service 18 
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Apparent Dominant Motive 


Love to God and 

Humanity 2.0 

Humanity 5 

To make God all in all i 
Bring Kingdom of God i 
Love of Nature as God’s 
Handiwork x 

Duty 5 

Will of God X 

Self Expression 8 

Success 6 

Adventure i 

Justice I 

Patriotism 6 

Express Goodness, Truth 
and Beauty x 

Love of Truth x 

Love of Beauty i 


Self Expression 9 

Love of Nature x 

Patriotism 9 

Culture I 

Truth 3 

Welfare of Woman 4 

Liberty 4 

Fill world with spirit of 
God X 

Amusement i 


^3 


63 




Motives, Ideals and Purposes 


tAotivation, 

A study into significant factors in the youth of famous 
Americans would be distinctly limited and incomplete did 
it not contain some consideration of the subject of motivation. 
A motive is here defined as an incentive or prime mover to 
action. If education and character training are to be effective 
in working towards an objective or planned result, there must 
be an understanding on the part of the educator of the princi- 
ples of motivation and some skill in the art of influencing 
motives toward the end in view. We assume that the child is 
equipped with certain urges, such as the desire for food or for 
activity, which while unappeased bring hunger or restlessness. 
The successful meeting of the urge brings satisfaction; and a 
series of urges satisfied, taken together in operation, may be 
called a motive. We assume secondly that, since the child first 
knows himself as an individual, and feels his own satisfactions, 
primary motivation is organized in reference to the self. 
And thirdly, since life is made up to so great a degree of experi- 
ences of people and things exterior to the self, and since the 
growing child learns increasingly to identify his satisfactions 
with the control of these exterior relationships, we assume 
that motivation is related to and changes with the process of 
socialization, i.e., that the urges which direct action in the 
individual may be so organized as to take an increasingly 
accurate and correct account of objects, facts, and interests 
exterior to himself. In other words, in the degree that an indi- 
vidual is socialized, in that degree he identifies himself with 
the environment in which he shares. If these assumptions are 
sound, they will apply to motivation in the lives of the indi- 
viduals whom we are studying. 
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Difficulty of Dealing with Motives. 

In dealing with names, places, and dates of birth, we deal 
with objective facts which can be stated and compared in the 
same manner as scientific data. We have seen that there are 
facts of religious education and adult personal life, which are 
less objective, but which can be handled with some degree of 
satisfaction. Motives and their kindred ideals and purposes 
which enter into the formation of character and which consti- 
tute the field of purposive psychology, are elusive. Their 
boundaries are tenuous and difficult to define. If they are to 
be classified and measured at all, the secondary evidence by 
which they give an account of themselves must be based upon 
definite criteria which will give a comparable standard of 
reference. The majority of writers who have entered this field 
have felt the difficulty and many have expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the results obtained. 

Purposive Psycholo^. 

Troth in his recent Selected Readings in Character Education^ 
sums up the situation by saying, ‘Tt is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that there is no other field concerning which more 
scientific knowledge is wanted, and less is available.”^ 
Emerson, writing almost a century ago, treats the subject 
mystically, as effected without means and therefore beyond 
the powers of analysis. He says in his Essay on Character^ ‘‘This 
is that which we call character, — a reserved force which acts 
directly by prescience and without means. It is conceived of as 
a certain undemonstrable force, a Familiar or Genius, by 
whose impulse the man is guided, but whose counsels he can- 
not impart.”^ Pierce, referring to Emerson, and writing much 
more recently, holds that little real progress has been made in 
this field since the days of Emerson. “We have not shown 
in detail,” he says, “how fine character, or any character, is 
developed. Such, I conceive, is the task of the purposive 
psychology of the future, a task only just begun. ... At 
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present, all that has been accomplished, if indeed anything 
has, is to furnish some intelligible basis, on which such a 
psychology may be reared.**^ The present writer would hold 
that much has been accomplished since Emerson wrote, most 
of the really important results having appeared, however, in 
the decade since this statement was made by Pierce. Harts- 
horne and May give a bibliography of one hundred ninety-six 
titles in the field of personality and character measurement 
which appeared within the five years previous to 

The Study of Characteristics. 

Most of the tests as listed in the above-mentioned bibli- 
ography have to do with some particular phase of conduct or 
element of behavior, such as the measurement of trustworthi- 
ness, the test of deception, and the analysis of will-tempera- 
ment group tests. This is the scientific method, and by these 
advances on particular sectors the field of the unknown in 
character motivation is gradually lessened. But as Roback 
suggests in his Psychology of Character^ ina.ny of the so-called 
character tests really test characteristics rather than character. 
Some of the tests, as well as the majority of the books in the 
field, address themselves to the larger aspects of the problem; 
but none of them, so far as the writer is aware, have attempted 
a comparative study of biography as a source of laboratory 
material for chacter education.® 

The Study of Personality as a Whole. 

The biographical approach to the study of character and 
motivation is ably outlined by the Right Honorable Jan C. 
Smuts in his Holism and Evolution^ to which reference has been 
made in the introduction. General Smuts says, “From a series 
of biographical studies such as I propose, it will, I imagine, 
become clear that personalities follow their own laws of inner 
growth and development, which will, while confirming to a 
general plan, show very considerable diversity in detail. It 
will be found that each Personality is a psychic biological 
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organism, an individual personal whole, with its own curve 
of development, but all the stages and phases will be bound 
together by and be the outcome of the identical inner Person- 
ality. A comparison of such studies of individual Personalities 
will then give the curve or the law of Personality, and reduce 
to rational order a phenomenon which is today within the 
region of mystery. As the key to all the highest interests of 
the human race, Personality seems to be quite the most impor- 
tant and fruitful problem to which the thinkers of the coming 
generation could direct their attention. . . . Not without 
reason have thinkers throughout the ages shied off from it. 
But it holds precious secrets for those who will seriously 
devote themselves to the new science or discipline of Person- 
ology.”® 

The distinguished author of Holism is unquestionably right 
when he speaks of the difficulty of a clear understanding and 
correct solution of the problems of personality and character 
development. This is particularly true in the field of motiva- 
tion and purposive psychology. It would be more accurate to 
say, however, that, instead of shying off from these problems, 
the scholars and teachers of the past, having solved certain of 
them, were baffled in making further progress on account of 
the lack of scientific methods and technical tools, some of 
which are now available. Certainly the ancients from the time 
of Confucius, Gautama Buddha, Plato, and Jesus of Nazareth 
had made much progress in the understanding of personality, 
and have given us valuable material in the field of character 
education. 

Recent Progress in the Study of Character. 

The great progress recently evidenced in the field of char- 
acter motivation has been made through the application of 
fresh combinations of psychology and philosophy to experi- 
mental material in education, and even more recently the 
addition by a few investigators of the values and forces of 
religion. There are many theories of character, varying accord- 
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ing to the presuppositions and methods of the investigator; 
and these very differences are in part responsible for the rich- 
ness of recent results. Among the more important theories of 
character now being applied is first what we may call Professor 
John Dewey’s “Interpenetration of habits,” as described in 
his Human Nature and Conduct!^ Another is A. F. Shand’s 
formulation of “emotional patterns” to be found in Foundations 
of Character. Still another valuable approach is Spearman and 
Webb’s “factor theories” of the persistence of motives. Of 
particular interest is Jung’s use of the forces of religion in the 
formation of character though his application of these forces 
is more directly to the clearing of impediments in the func- 
tioning of adult character and to the solution of inner con- 
flicting motives than to the original development from child- 
hood of harmonious character.® 

An excellent review of these many different character 
theories is to be found in Hartshorne’s Character in Human 
delations. ^ On the basis of this review he says, ‘ ‘A backward 
glance through the theories so far elucidated will reveal a 
trend toward some sort of dynamic or organic functioning as 
constituting the fact of character. Specific responses are either 
constitutionally organized or somehow get organized into 
traits, groups of traits, or general factors. Integration, in other 
words, is as much a fact of behavior as the specific act.”^® He 
then proceeds to show, in referring to the points of view of 
Dr. Coe and Dr. Kilpatrick, that character is integrated about 
the self in relation to its environment. He says, “Integration 
of the inner mechanism and forces of an individual is relative 
to the opportunities and changes of the environment in which 
it lives. 

A major question of character development seems to be 
how the traits and factors become organized in relation to 
the self. While there are many other lines of enquiry which 
we would like to follow, in the study of character growth, this 
question of the organization of experience around the ego 
seems to be paramount. It is the question ^ar excellence of 
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motivation, and it is the one particularly to which we wish to 
give attention. 

As has been suggested, character development seems to 
run parallel to and to be relative to the experiences of the 
individual in the enlargement of his environment. One varia- 
ble in the enlarging experience which we call education is 
the attitude of the individual toward the environment into 
which his experience takes him. This attitude varies in the 
degree that he considers himself separate from and opposed 
to his environment, or enters into his environment as an ex- 
tension of his enlarged self. In other words, how far does the 
individual seek to dominate that which is external to himself, 
and thus organize all experience around his ego centric, selfish 
self, or, on the other hand, how far does he identify himself 
with the universe of his experience and enter into the onward 
drive of events as an interested shareholder in the collective 
outcome? What we wish to measure, therefore, in the study 
of character motivation is the degree to which the ego centric 
individual has become socialized. 

The Measurable in Motivation, 

One of the major dfficulties which has retarded the study 
of purposive psychology is the fact that motives as such are 
not directly measurable. Many people purposely conceal their 
motives, while even the most sincere are incapable of accu- 
rately judging and expressing their own motivation. Yet an 
outsider can form some judgment of a man’s motives by a 
study of what he does. The objectively observable is the result 
of the motor forces operating in the behavior of the individual. 
Long ago Confucius expressed this idea with cryptic terseness. 
‘The Master said, ‘See what a man does. Mark his motives. 
Examine in what he rests, (i.e. how he spends his leisure, 
when off his guard.) How can a man conceal his character? 
How can a man conceal his character?* 
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Behavior and Biography. 

We assume that the character motivation of an individual, 
at least in so far as it refers to the degree to which an ego- 
centric individual has become socialized, can be understood 
by an examination of what he has done, — by a study of his 
behavior as revealed in his biography. The estimates of char- 
acter motivation as found in the typical biography have 
proven singularly unrewarding. The material which resulted 
from a search of biographies and autobiographies in pursuance 
of these studies, and which is to be found in the chart at the 
beginning of this chapter has resisted all attempts at collation 
and scientific analysis. The writer has therefore gone back to 
a fresh study of the deeds and actions of the subjects as related 
in the biographies, to see whether he can discover any other 
method of rating their notivation, “for by their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 

Criteria for Rating Behavior, 

In answer to the question. What categories can be applied 
in the systematic study of motivation, — one can apply the 
pragmatic test of usefulness, — ^How does it work? How far 
does a certain type of behavior bring larger life to the indi- 
vidual and to the society of which he is a part? An extended 
study of the writing and reported teaching of the world’s 
great philosophers, moralists, and religious teachers, too long 
to reproduce here, from Confucius, Plato, and Jesus of Naza- 
reth down to our own times, brings out as the common object 
of their search the ideal individual in the ideal society. Some have 
laid more emphasis on the individual and some on society, 
but the process of character education is the socialisation of the ego- 
centric individual. Socialised individuals create a better society, A 
better society is measured by the abundance of life of the individuals 
that comprise it. The relation is reciprocal. In the better society 
the individuals develop in turn the more abundant life. This 
abundant life is individual and it is social. It is physical. 
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moral, and intellectual. It is above all spiritual. The spiritual 
condition of a people is the atmosphere, — the climate which 
determines the growth of the moral, i.e. of the truly socialized, 
life. In terms of motivation the object of religious and char- 
acter education is to discover, stimulate, and develop by use 
those springs of action which will result in socialized be- 
havior, measured from the individual with an ever-widening 
radius. It is of course understood that motivation is voluntary, 
and that external compulsion is the opposite of true motiva- 
tion. That^ which is measurable in motivation isy then^ the degree of 
voluntary socialisation of the individual which results in more or 
less socialised behavior. 

A simple scale of rating has been devised, as nearly as 
possible on a par with those criteria which were set up in 
the other sections of this study.^^ Beginning with the indi- 
vidual and reaching out through the more intimate relation- 
ships of the family and society to the most distant races of 
men; starting with the more objective and material relation- 
ships and extending to the subjective and spiritual concepts 
of the individual, ten categories have been chosen for rating 
behavior as it reveals the socialization of the individual. 
Four of these categories are in the home, three in the com- 
munity, and three at large. In any one of the ten an individual 
shall be rated as little socialized, 1/3; moderately socialized, 
x/3; highly socialized, i. The percentages assigned represent 
the writer’s conclusions on the basis of his studies of the 
biographies. While they have no authority, further than that 
of his own conclusions, they are useful as a summary of the 
study, and as a basis for the discussion which follows. 

The Categories Chosen for Rating. 

The most intimate relationship in the lives of the majority 
of people is that between husband and wife; it is also the most 
objective. It is generally regarded as fundamental to the 
social structure. It is therefore chosen as the first of the cate- 
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gories for measurement. The second, for like reasons, is the 
relationship between parent and child. The next two are 
divided because they show the character of the individual in 
quite different lights, — the relationship with relatives and 
friends, and that with servants and dependents. These four 
comprise the categories of relationships within the home, and 
its immediate entourage. The next three cover the field of the 
community. That of business, — the making and spending of 
money, often brings out a conflict between the interests of the 
family and that of the community, and reveals most clearly 
whether a man has transferred the implications of his intimate 
family experience to the larger circle. In addition to rating 
a man’s business practises, it seemed desirable to secure data 
also on the service which he personally rendered to his com- 
munity, and the type and amount of ‘ ‘philanthropy’ ’ for which 
he was ready to spend his money. If we were to confine our- 
selves to a scale of ten, this left us three places for the three 
major and distinct categories, — ^national outlook, race out- 
look, and religious outlook, or “Weltanschauung.” The 
individuals rated were adults, whole individuals, taken as 
organisms, reacting toward situations, as illustrative of the 
Holistic point of view. It was moreover, in actual practise, 
found that most individuals after attaining maturity reacted 
consistently in respect to the categories laid down, so that a 
character-pattern of their behavior could be drawn up. 

Socialization Rated. 

The individuals rated were, of course, of a very high 
order. In many ways they represent the best that America has 
produced. This accounts for the high ratings recorded, the 
highest category being their treatment of children, 93%, and 
the next highest, marital relations, 35.6%. This does not 
necessarily mean that their treatment of spouse or children 
was the wisest or the most intelligent according to our present- 
day standards; it means rather that their motives were high 
in the sense of being socialized and unselfish. As was perhaps 
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to be expected, there is a general drift of the ratings downward 
as we get away from the individual toward the more distant 
or more tenuous relationships of society. The lowest rating 
of all the categories is in the field of business — the making 
and spending of money, 71%, according to which it would 
seem that the economic morality of the American people has 
lagged behind the development of morality in other fields. 

Turning now to individual scores, the highest rating 
given was to Channing, 96%, and the lowest to Poe, 33%. 
With the exception of Poe, the poets, the preachers, and the 
women ranked highest, while artists, inventors, and military 
men tended to be marked down. The average for the whole 
group was 8x%. If generalizations may be hazarded on such 
limited grounds, the poets, preachers, and women here studied 
were for the most part highly educated in the humanities, and 
were engaged in socialized, humanitarian pursuits. The artists 
of the period had very limited general education and seemed 
rather oblivious to social relationships. The inventors were of 
the artistic temperament; their inventions brought them 
without training and late in life into the field of business, 
for which they were not fitted, and in which their characters 
did not always show up in the best light. The military men 
carried the attitude of force and external discipline, engendered 
in military service, into the other relationships of life, where 
they are in direct opposition to the principle of socialization, 
which is by nature voluntary. 

The Family as a Social Unit, 

One of the most outstanding features of the entire study 
is the strong position of the family as a social unit. Consider- 
able stress has already been laid upon the mutual devotion 
of the parents of these Americans to each other and to their 
children. Here again in the second generation almost ideal 
marital conditions are found in the cases of the subjects 
studied, and the devotion of these parents to their children or 
adopted children is marked in the extreme. In only six cases 
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was any marital unhappiness, even slight, indicated, while in 
all but two there was harmony and deep devotion in the rela- 
tionship with children. In 5^ of the 63 cases scored this high 
degree of socialization was extended to the immediate family 
and to a circle of close friends. Get the picture of Patrick 
Henry playing the violin for the singing of hymns at family 
worship, or lying on the floor with his grandchildren romping 
over him; of Washington Irving with his nieces and nephews 
gathered about him; of Alice Freeman as portrayed by her 
devoted husband, or of Louis Agassiz and Asa Gray as de- 
picted by their wives, and you will see one of the strongest 
features of American life, a feature which is common to the 
large majority of the lives studied. And in so far as the facts 
are available, we find that the sons and daughters, nieces and 
nephews, brought up under these excellent conditions of 
family life in the homes of the famous Americans on our list, 
turned out to be desirable, useful citizens who exhibited a 
high degree of socialization. We conclude, therefore, that the 
extension of the socializing process from the ego-centered 
individual to a feeling of responsibility for the abundant life 
for the family is possible, and that it brings highly desirable 
results in the lives of those affected. We find a distinct barrier 
at the outer limit of the family circle, which limits those who 
are intimate within it. A major problem which remains for 
those concerned in religious and character education is the 
extension of the social principles operative within the family 
to the wider reaches of society. 

Attention has already been called, in several places, in- 
cluding Chapter IV, — ^Dominant Influences on Famous Ameri- 
cans — to the remarkable degree of devotion of the subjects 
studied to their parents, particularly to their mothers, and to 
the mutual bond of sympathy between mother and child. It 
is there stated that in fifty-two of the sixty-three cases one or 
both parents played a leading part in the career of the son or 
daughter, leaving but few for the orphan and the unknown. 
There is a close correlation between the fifty-three cases in 
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one generation where the parents were very close to the child, 
and the fifty-two cases in the next generation where the whole 
family was highly socialized. The relationship with the 
mother is the beginning of the socializing process. If it is 
successfully carried through, the subject may be considered 
as well on his way towards social equilibrium. In the cases 
where there was a notable clash between either of the parents 
and the child, for example Hamilton, Franklin, and Grant, 
this maladjustment seems to have left a permanent scar on 
the life, and the individual generally had difficulty in the 
primary social adjustments later in life. 

The Individual and the Community, 

The scores are distinctly lower when we pass beyond that 
boundary which surrounds the family. Servants and depend- 
ents, though found within the home, are not generally con- 
sidered as of it. The making and spending of money brings 
out an apparent conflict of interest between the welfare of 
the home and the conditions of society in general. The indi- 
vidual does not usually apply the same criteria of right and 
wrong to his treatment of the public that he applies in his 
family relationships. His love of his family is usually real, 
and is supplemented by pride and self-love; while his love of 
the public is limited and largely theoretical. The injunction, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is an ancient one, 
which is still far from realization. To a large degree in the re- 
ligious education and the cultural backgrounds of the lives 
studied, the absolute values of this social principle were not 
accepted. Room was made both within the church and in popu- 
lar morality for slavery, indentured servitude, imprisonment 
for debt, as well as civil and international warfare. As has been 
noted elsewhere, the people honored by membership in the 
Hall of Fame list are to a large degree responsible for extending 
the principles of social conduct current within the family, 
in so far as they have been extended, to the wider areas of 
the community and society in general. This is particularly 
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true in the fields of religious and political liberty, (Roger 
Williams; Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton), popular 
education, (Horace Mann, Mark Hopkins), chattel slavery, 
(Lincoln, Whittier, Stowe, Grant), and the status of woman- 
hood, (the two Willards, Mary Lyon, and Alice Freeman), 
to mention but a few of the outstanding examples. This is in 
agreement with the high scores made on our table of socializa- 
tion, and shows by their conduct that they were highly 
socialized, in some at least of the areas of human relationships. 
That this extension of socialization was in part a natural 
outgrowth of satisfying social relationships within the family 
seems to be clear. How far it was due to an ideal inspired by 
their religious concepts and crystallized into a purpose would 
be difficult to establish. It is true that in the cases studied 
religious idealism and socializing activity were generally 
found together in the same individual. In some cases the social 
implication of their religious philosophy was itself faulty. 

Social Progress in Nationalism^ and Pace Pelations. 

Life in the American colonies and the earlier years of the 
United States was distinctly provincial. By the masses of the 
population, strangers, people from a distance, foreigners, and 
people of other races were little thought of, whether red, 
white, or black. The socializing process had not leavened 
human relationships to any great degree outside the family 
and the village. Negroes were bought and sold like cattle. 
The scalp of a red Indian was of less intrinsic worth, but as 
highly prized, as the skin of a beaver. Frenchmen and Span- 
iards were obstacles to expansion and competitors in trading 
whiskey and beads to the natives. To the citizens of one 
colony even the citizens of the other colonies were more or 
less foreigners. There were three centers of culture, in Boston, 
New York, and the Virginia-Carolina region in which these 
narrow limits were transcended, and from which socializing 
influences radiated. In the central and southern centers the 
culture and education were limited to a narrow range of the 
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population; while in New England it was somewhat more 
widely distributed. In these centers we find the leaders of the 
socialising process, leaders in literature, education, science, 
art, government, and religion, the names of many of whom 
are among the lives we have been studying. By this study, 
therefore, we see the socializing process in action. The process 
of socialisation tended to break down on the frontier but as 
the frontier moved Westward, the cultural influences were 
never far behind. Daniel Boone, for example, came of Quaker 
hence pacifist and moderately educated stock. Yet he could 
scarcely read and write; his social horizons were very limited, 
and red Indians were outside the pale of his moral sentiments, 
like wild animals to be deceived, robbed, or shot.^^ Roger 
Williams and Jonathan Edwards, on the other hand, applied 
to the Indians the principles of the Golden Rule. To Andrew 
Jackson, despite his religious upbringing, Negroes existed to 
wait on white men and till their fields. Whittier and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were among the leaders in the abolition of 
human slavery. Others of the group, among them Jefferson, 
Henry, and Madison, though themselves large owners of 
slaves, believed in and threw their weight on the side of, the 
abolition of slavery, — at least at some future date. 

Religious Socialization, 

The question of how far these people were socialized 
religiously is an interesting one. The criteria are more open 
to misconstruction and inaccuracy in application than in most 
of the other fields studied; but it seemed worth while to 
attempt a rating. The rating has been made upon the answer 
to the question. How far did the religious philosophy of the 
individual promote and how far did it limit his activity in 
the furtherance of the socializing process? Was his religion 
centered upon a selfish, other-worldly salvation, or was it a 
Gospel of the love of God for all his children? It seems clear 
enough that the religion of Harriet Beecher Stowe included 
the Negro, and was a major motivating force in her activity 
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for the liberation and evangelization of the slaves. With the 
liberation of Horace Mann from a narrower form of Calvinism 
to a Universalist point of view theologically came the devo- 
tion of his life to the cause of universal, popular education. 
The enthusiasm and success of Alice Freeman in the higher 
education of women can hardly be dissociated from her con- 
tagious religion, which centered in a Gospel of Love. In such 
cases religion was clearly a socializing force. On the other 
hand, the religion of Jonathan Edwards, with its strong flavor 
of brimstone, is rated as a-social. In a desperate attempt to 
secure an academic “justice*’ of God, Edwards made the deity 
out to be exceedingly unjust, and by the limitations which 
he put upon salvation, he limited the free outworking of the 
social process.^® Jonathan Edwards played strongly upon the 
negative or fear motive in religious evangelism, a motive 
which had crept into Christianity in its too rapid expansion 
in the Roman Empire and which was still generally current 
throughout Christendom. Edwards inherited this negative 
religious philosophy, which so limited the progress of sociali- 
zation; and he pushed it to its logical conclusions, thereby 
proving to others, not himself, its unworth. He is rated down 
to 1/3 in his socio-religious outlook, because of the un-social 
implications of his “plan of salvation,” though unwittingly 
he promoted the revolt against the doctrines which he pro- 
claimed. On the other hand, we must not rate him too low; 
for we are rating these individuals primarily on the basis of 
what they did, and in actual practise he lived much better 
than his tenets would warrant. He did not attempt to put 
into practise in his justice toward and punishment of his 
children, or in his relations with the American Indians, to 
whom he was for a time a missionary, the distorted ideas of 
divine justice and eternal punishment which he preached.^® 
His total scale of socialization judged by his acts and his 
relationships with his fellow men is very high, here rated 
86%. Except for his theology, he should have rated 93%. 
Yet few of the subjects have been thus rated down on account 
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of their religious beliefs; as the majority of them were out- 
standingly social for their times both in theory and in prac- 
tise. The low marks come in the fields of slavery, war, class 
distinctions, and business relationships, to which the moral 
and religious teachers were, during the period under review, 
just beginning to give their attention. 

Carryover and Progress in Socialisation. 

That the ideas of the moral and religious teachers have 
had a distinct carryover in the life and institutions of the 
people appears in following certain moral issues as mirrored 
in the lives of these leaders through several generations. There 
is a strong tendency towards liberalization of ideas through- 
out the period, together with a liberating of capacities for 
living. John Quincy Adams is the only example among the 
sixty-three of retrogression toward more conservative ideas 
than those held by his parents, and in some respects, notably 
in his strong advocacy of the abolition of slavery, he was an 
outstanding liberal. In fact the pattern for the development 
of a leader in any major social advance throughout the entire 
period is that of strongly conservative social, economic, and 
religious environment in childhood, which seems to provide 
the initial character education, in the process of the release 
of the conservative pressure by liberalizing education and 
experience. Once a liberal movement spends its energy, which 
had been pent up by a previous conservative tendency, it loses 
its force. The writer ventures the opinion, based upon the 
facts observed and just stated that, as prosperity is supposed 
to come with credit expansion and consequent price rise, so 
advances of socialization come during periods of liberaliza- 
tion; and that these liberal periods must be followed by periods 
of conservatism, during which what is commonly called 
“Puritanism” makes strong advances. A large number of the 
effective lives which we have studied came out of the liberal- 
izing of the conservative New England tradition. Several 
other well-marked conservative tides have been felt in this 
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country, notably the mid-Victorian, during the resolution of 
which important leaders of social movements were produced. 

We get a perspective on the socializing process by follow- 
ing a particular moral issue in the lives of the people here 
studied through a period of several generations. The attain- 
ments of progress are often dramatized in the lives of indi- 
viduals who forced the speeding up of social activity. Roger 
Williams, for example, fought the battle of religious liberty, 
with suffering and temporary defeat for himself. But the 
progress attained under his leadership probably helped to 
bring the larger liberty enjoyed by Jefferson and Madison. 
They in turn were the chief promoters of the separation of 
church and state. This separation facilitated the liberal move- 
ment in religion under Channing, Emerson, and Beecher, as 
well as the liberalization of popular education under Mark 
Hopkins and Horace Mann. Women’s education likewise 
profited, and the impetus given by Emma Willard was carried 
further by Mary Lyon and Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Human Ejfort in the 'Direction of History, 

Mechanical inventions also have both facilitated other 
inventions to follow, and have had a deep and lasting effect 
upon the social fabric. A startling instance is that of the 
invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney, which so increased 
the growing of cotton, hence the extent and horrors of slavery, 
that the crisis which led to the civil war was precipitated.^^ 
The careers of a dozen of the subjects of this study were con- 
cerned in that crisis, and at least five of them were major 
actors in it. We see immediately that the cause of this histori- 
cal crisis was partially mechanical. It is not possible to 
estimate to what extent these individuals were creatures of 
their times, pushed forward by force of circumstance, and to 
what extent their own motivation and character qualities 
created the crises and gave direction to their outcome. There 
are undoubtedly major factors of liberty of choice opposed 
by influences of self-interest and environment operating from 
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opposite directions upon the individual. One of the major 
objectives of this study is the discovery of the principles and 
art of increasing the voluntary factor in the direction of 
history and the use of that increased liberty toward social 
progress. From the examples given it appears that there must 
be a field in which human effort is operative in the direction 
of human history, limited by mechanical inventions and social 
and political institutions. There is no way at present to meas- 
ure the angle through which the individual or a group of 
individuals can deflect the course of history, or the force 
which they can bring to bear upon it. The net result of this 
study has been to increase rather than to diminish in the 
mind of the writer his estimate of the value and extent of 
human liberty of choice, that is to increase his estimate of 
the freedom of the individual in directing the course of history. 

Soctali%atton and the Higher Satisfactions. 

Certain assumptions were made in the beginning of this 
chapter, which we have used in the study of motivation and 
have found applicable to our biographical material. In the 
light of that application they may now be stated as follows : 

I. The individual child starts out in life ego centrically 
motivated. 

z. He discovers his own needs and judges of the satisfac- 
tions of life from his own personal point of view before he 
discovers the needs and satisfactions of others. 

3. Value or progress in motivation can be rated in the 
direction and to the extent of the movement of the individual's 
motivation from ego centric toward the discovery of the needs 
and appreciation of the satisfactions of others, which is called 
socialization. 

In this socializing process the individual increasingly finds 
his satisfactions in the satisfactions of others. This when 
emotionalized is one of the chief aspects of love. Certain 
philosophers and moral teachers have called this process 
“enlightened selfishness.*’ Others are dissatisfied with that 
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characterization, in that the process is, in their judgment, in 
its salient features in the opposite direction, away from, 
selfishness. The essential feature is that the emotion or the 
satisfaction must be real. Illustrations of the socializing 
process in action may be selected from the lives of almost 
any one of those studied. We find it described in detail in the 
case of Benjamin Franklin, — ^headstrong, and self-opinion- 
ated, breaking away from the parental roof and quarreling 
with his brothers, begetting an unwanted son and misusing 
a trust fund, struggling with himself, worshipping, and daily 
examining himself, until he became one of the world’s most 
honored and cultured citizens, with wide sympathies, effec- 
tively devoted to the welfare of others in city, state, and 
nation, and even beyond the seas. No one can have a reason- 
able doubt that this was in the life of Franklin a socializing 
process which led to the deepest satisfactions which he 
experienced. John Adams is interesting, in that, well educated 
and highly socialized though he became, his career was 
marred by a petty egotism and a pompous pride which he 
could never fully conceal or overcome. It is the glory of 
George Washington that he was so far socialized, that, 
although his economic and social interests lay on the side of 
the British government, he yet risked being branded as a 
revolutionary traitor, for the sake of his people, and when 
the victory had been won, he refused a crown in order that 
a new type of social structure might be set up. Egotism has 
been the motivation of the pomp and glory of monarchy. 
The socialization process is democratic. It has no place for 
pomp and glory, and ultimately must eliminate monarchy 
and autocracy. 

Socialisation Based ufon Self-Discipline. 

From the lives here studied it is evident that socialisation tends 
to reward the individual with more and higher satisfactions than dots 
the immediate and uncontrolled reaction of conflicting desires. The 
emphasis is therefore upon self-control as a prerequisite to self-expres- 
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sion rather than directly on self-expression, as a first major objective 
in education. Over emphasis on the activity side of expression 
results in discord; whereas self-control brings harmony into 
the life of the individual and of society. The instincts and 
emotions of human life are like the keys and stops of a pipe 
organ. The object of the organist is to produce not uncon- 
trolled noise but harmony. In this regard the most successful 
characters in our study were those brought up in a via media 
or golden mean of moderate discipline. George Washington 
has just been cited as one who was highly and successfully 
socialized. He was also moderately disciplined, until such 
time as he began to show the qualities of self-discipline which 
later so characterized his life. Grant is an example of unrea- 
soning discipline, imposed by his father and by military 
authorities, which produced a warped and unhappy character, 
who could not control his own appetite for whisky. Severe 
external discipline often results in undisciplined self-expression 
as soon as the external control is removed. 

An outstanding example of undisciplined self-expression is 
that of Edgar Poe. A handsome, high-strung boy, who had 
spent his earliest years in poverty, after his adoption by the 
Allens of Richmond, Virginia, he was dressed in velvet and 
stood upon the banquet table by his misguided foster parents 
with a glass of wine in his hand, to declaim and recite before 
the admiring guests — certainly undisciplined self-expression. 
He could not abide the discipline of the University of Virginia 
or of West Point. He became an inveterate gambler and a hard 
drinker. His pride and temper were such that he could not 
hold an editorial position, nor could he support himself and 
his girl wife. It seems fair to conclude that Poe’s brilliant 
qualities as a poet were limited in their expression of his true 
self by the uncontrolled reactions of his conflicting impulses. 
Certainly he denied himself many of the higher satisfactions 
of life. Poe’s unhappy life is attributed by some writers to 
temperament; doubtless he was of a sensitive and volatile 
disposition, already predisposed to moodiness. But certainly 
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his pathological state was greatly aggravated if not produced 
by the undisciplined self-expression of his childhood. 

The Effect of Discipline. 

There are many instances in the biographies where a 
sensitive child like Grant or Channing was subjected to severe 
discipline or unmerciful teasing, or a man of genius like 
Patrick Henry or Lincoln was put to selling salt and calico 
and failed. It would seem that considerable latitude should 
be given to young people for the discovery and expression of 
special interests, and that where there is evidence of excep- 
tional ability or genius, they should be largely freed from the 
treadmill of routine. It is possible that an Audubon or a 
Lincoln could be put through the routine of present day 
schools and never get beyond the calico selling stage in their 
careers. Yet in general the principles which we have enunci- 
ated of discipline leading to self control apply as well to 
average people and to the genius type. The more sensitive and 
intelligent the child the quicker he will understand the reason 
which lies beyond the discipline, and the more readily can 
he be induced to take over that self-discipline which is the 
fundamental basis of character. 

Ideals. 

If there is reason for the discipline which is applied in 
the development of character then there must be some goal or 
objective which lies ahead. In making a shirt there must be a 
pattern; in building a ship there is a model. So in the develop- 
ment of character there should be an ideal. Of this character- 
forming process Thorndike says, “The good and efficient 
character implies the subjugation of those instinctive tend- 
encies to action which injure oneself or others, the energetic 
action of desirable ones, the presence of worthy ideals and the 
connection of these with worthy acts^ a multiplicity of useful 
habits, the power to see and react to the element of the situa- 
tion which will issue in an act producing the best results, the 
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power to react to barren abstractions, such as ought, right, 
and true, — the power to delay decision until enough evidence 
is in to warrant one in deciding, the power to refrain from 
delaying too long, and the power to stand the strain of effort 
implied in choosing a relatively unattractive course of ac- 
tion/ *20 We have already spoken of the subjugation of in- 
stincts by self-discipline, and of the expression of desirable 
tendencies, to which Professor Thorndike refers. Before 
further progress can be made the subject of ideals must be 
treated. 

The formation of ideals or an ideal seems to be a universal 
tendency of normal intelligent human beings. Here lies the 
sensitive spot of character education and religious training. 
The little girl imitates her mother in playing with her dolls. 
The child of the slums chooses the gunman and the gangster 
as his model. The seven sons of Lyman Beecher all wanted to 
be preachers like their father. We have laid great stress 
throughout these studies on the place of the home and the 
influence of the parents, particularly the mother as significant 
factors in the education of the child. The significance lies 
largely in the ideals which the home and the mother impress 
upon the sensitive mind of the child, and the early habits of 
life and thought which result. Fortunately these early im- 
pressions are strong, for they are often the best that we have; 
but fortunately also, they are modifiable by the school and by 
later experience. Thus generation by generation improvement 
may be made, but fundamentally the home remains the char- 
acter forming institution. 

Types of Ideal. 

Thorndike speaks in the quotation above of ‘The presence 
of worthy ideals.’* The word is used in the plural, and the 
writer is evidently thinking distributively of certain abstrac- 
tions connected with conduct desirable of attainment. This 
point of view represents the analytical mind, with a minimum 
of emotional affectability. Thomson, in his Springs of Human 
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Action speaks in the singular of the ego-ideal. He says, “It is 
well nigh hopeless to look for ‘the motive’ or a ‘pure* motive. 

. . . The best we may hope for in this field is, fet of all, to 
appreciate the complex nature of our motives, urges, drives, 
and incentives to conduct, and second to attempt to determine 
the dominating motive or motives in any given case, to know 
something of the principles of motivation in general. ’*21 
Subsequently, when he comes to deal with his heading. Self 
Respect and the Ego-Ideal, he says, “By virtue of being a dis- 
tinct personality, each one has a specifically integrated self 
which he wants to express and realize. Self-respect as a motive 
means here being true to the ego-ideal in maintaining personal 
morale. In an intelligent, normal individual almost every act 
is motivated by a very subtle reference to the ideal, a reference 
to the type of character one wishes to become. ’*^2 

Professor Thomson takes a middle ground in his use of the 
term ego-ideal. Hadfield, in his Esychology and Morals uses the 
term in the singular, but personifies it more highly — ^Ideal, 
with a capital I. He says, “The adequate stimulus of will, 
the stimulus which is peculiarly adapted to rouse the self 
into activity, is the Ideal, that is the idea or object which 
leads to the complete realization of the whole individual. 
We have observed that the self is composed of a number of 
sentiments and dispositions organized together for a common 
purpose and to a common end. The ideal is that, the attain- 
ment of which, will produce completeness and happiness, 
which is the aim and purpose of the self. ... In the absence 
of such an ideal our actions are left to the mercy of our im- 
pulses.**^ This point of view is more highly personified than 
that indicated by Professor Thomson, and more dynamically 
emotionalized. The varying uses of the term by these authors 
seem to indicate different points of view, partly tempera- 
mental, found in humanity in general and in the subjects of 
our study in particular. Some people have ideals, some have 
an ideal, while still others have an Ideal, supreme and unique. 
Some undoubtedly combine in varying degrees all three points 
of view. 
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Criteria for Rating Ideals. 

Owing to the volatile and nebulous nature of ideals, no 
point system for rating them has been attempted. Yet the 
necessity for some sort of mental pattern or configuration in 
terms of which life is pictured is clear, and people can be 
divided into three groups, on the basis of their thinking in 
terms of ideals, an ego-ideal, or a mystical and transcendant 
Ideal. In general the ideals group are more objective minded, 
analytical and materialistic in temperament. They are often 
practical, good organizers, who undertake some definite task 
and carry it through. The ego-ideal group are forceful and 
concentrated, naturally egotistical, with a strong tendency to 
resist socialization. They are found largely among the indi- 
vidualistic and lonelier professions, such as historians, novel- 
ists, and inventors. The group with the mystical Ideal are 
temperamentally high strung and imaginative. In general 
they are less practical in the every-day affairs of life. Among 
them are found poets, religious leaders, educators, and artists. 
That the difference is largely temperamental, hence fixated, is 
indicated by the fact that certain of the subjects were brought 
up on one type of idealism, and when free to do so displayed 
consistently another of the three types. 

The Ideals Group. 

The ideals group are those whose moral ideas were dis- 
tributive and generalized rather than personalized. George 
Washington had his rules of conduct and lived in remarkably 
close accord with them. He was a devoted churchman, and 
doubtless received much inspiration from his religious ideal- 
ism; but in his own methodical life he thought largely in 
terms of specific characteristics. Thomas Jefferson is quoted 
as having written to Dr. Rush in 1803, “I am a Christian in 
the only sense in which he wished any one to be; sincerely 
attached to his doctrines in preference to all others; ascribing 
to himself all human excellence, and believing he never claimed 
any other, . . . His moral doctrines relating to kindred and 
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friends were more pure and perfect than those of the most 
perfect of the philosophers, inculcating universal philanthropy 
to all mankind, gathering all into one family under the bonds 
of love.” Here we have the locus classicus among American 
writers of the ideals point of view. Benjamin Franklin thoughs 
likewise in these distributive terms. He wrote his aphorismt 
in Foor Fichard' s Almanac as much for himself as for his readers; 
and in his personal religious ritual he included such questions 
as, ‘ ‘What good have I done this day. ’ ’ Probably Washington 
more than either of the others mentioned summed up life in 
one transcendant Ideal, yet he was essentially unmystical in 
temperament, of the humanist or moralist point of view in 
the practical affairs of life. 

The Ego-Ideal. 

Those who should be classed as motivated by an ego-ideal, 
as described by Thomson, would include Parkman, Motley, 
Mark Twain, Hawthorne, Poe, Clay; there are undoubtedly 
others, these are the more patent cases. Of Parkman, his 
biographer says in a chapter on Spritual Growth, which shows 
little of what the writer would consider spirituality, “His 
promontory of a chin and his expression of firmness might 
well cause some apprehensions as to spiritual qualities. He 
appears to have recognized a danger in his own strength and 
firmness, as tending to a certain degree of hardness. It is easy 
to believe that this masterful spirit in early and middle life 
was not free from egotism.” He quotes Parkman himself as 
saying, ‘‘A man must feel that he holds his fate in his own 
hands. ”25 For Poe we need a more extended survey of his 
personal philosophy, but this brief quotation may serve — “A 
novel Universe swelling into existence, and then subsiding 
into nothingness, at every throb of the Divine Heart. And 
now this Divine Heart — ^what is it? It is our own. ”2® Thus 
we see that Poe supported his egotism upon a fundamentally 
egoistic philosophy. Parkman curbed the egotism of his early 
and middle life, — in a measure became socialized, in part by 
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native good sense and of set purpose, in part he had it curbed 
for him by suffering and physical dependence on others. Poe 
made a religion of his egotism and suffered the consequences 
to the end of his short and unhappy life. Of the others like 
evidence could be cited to show that this group of men built 
their life about a certain ideal of the sort of man which they 
wished to become, which was and remained, not altogether 
a-social, but fundamentally ego centric. They were distinctly 
individualists, who considered a like highly developed indi- 
vidualism as desirable for others — of their own class. 

The Mystical Ideal, 

While some of the subjects of this study do not provide 
sufficient evidence to be classified on the subject of ideals, the 
largest single group, perhaps a majority of the whole, were 
actuated by one transcendent Ideal, which they would them- 
selves have identified as the Christ. One would not necessarily 
assert that that Ideal in any marked degree resembled Jesus 
of Nazareth, as depicted in the New Testament. In a few 
cases it does so approximate, but in many others the subjects 
not only differed widely from the life and teachings of Jesus 
on such questions as non-resistance, loving their enemies, and 
race, social and economic attitudes, but they differed consider- 
ably among themselves. Yet this they had in common, that 
they were actuated by a personal Ideal, to whom they ascribed 
all excellence, whom they personified as the Christ, to whom 
they looked for spiritual inspiration, and of whom each had 
a more or less clay-footed Ikon in his inner consciousness, as 
the model of his individual life. 

This transcendent Ideal is expressed in the words of 
Phillips Brooks, one who himself lived very close to his 
Ideal, when he says, “The very meaning of Christ’s coming 
into the world is that He was a divinely human being in whom 
every high quality of man was shown forth in its perfection, 
so that all goodness thenceforth was to be but the copy of 
the life of Jesus Christ, the perfect man.”^? He expresses the 
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same idea in a new dynamic form in the well-known Christ- 
mas carol, 

0 Little Town of Bethlehem, 

O holy child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in. 

Be bom in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell 
O come to us, abide with us 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 

William Cullen Bryant expresses the same idea in his familiar 
hymn, 

God's Well-heloved Son. 

O Father haste the promised hour 
When at His feet shall lie 
All rule, authority, and power 
Beneath the ample sky 
When He shall reign from pole to pole. 

The Lord of every human soul. 

When all shall heed the words He said 
Amid their daily cares. 

And by the loving life He led 
Shall seek to pattern theirs; 

And He who conquered death shall win 
The nobler conquest over sin. 

Channing looks at life from a different angle from those 
just quoted, yet this motivation of the Ideal is essentially the 
same for him. He says, ‘T believe that Christianity has one 
great truth which is central, around which all other truths 
gather, and which constitutes it the Glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God: It is the doctrine that God purposes in his un- 
bounded Fatherly Love, to perfect the human soul; to purify it 
from all sin; to fill it with his own spirit; to enfold it forever; 
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I affirm that excellence of character is the great object of 
Christianity. ”28 again, “Come, Almighty Father, and 

crown with Thine omnipotence the humble strivings of Thy 
children to subvert oppression and wrong, to spread light and 
freedom, peace and joy, the truth and spirit of Thy Son, 
through the whole earth. ”29 

Though Oliver Wendell Holmes changed most of the 
tenets of his religion, as he made the shift from childhood to 
adult life, yet this personal Ideal remained central for him. 
After fifty years he wrote to Phineas Barnes, “It is trust in 
something better and wiser than we are, whether it comes to 
us in the inner life which we believe is the direct gift of the 
infinite spirit, or takes the human aspect in the person of him 
who brings the Divine, as it were, face to face with us.”3o 
Perhaps he better expresses the idea in his hymn 

0 Love Divine 

O Love divine, that stoop’d to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitt’rest tear. 

On Thee we cast each earth-born care. 

We smile at pain while Thou art near. 

James Russell Lowell gives expression to this Ideal, when he 
says, in an address on Democracy at Birmingham, England, 
“Christ was the first true democrat that ever breathed, ... as 
He was the first true gentleman.” 

One might take an illustration of the case in point from 
almost any page of the Letters of Mary Lyon. She speaks for 
example of, “bringing every thought into captivity to the 
will of Christ,” (quoting St. Paul) and again, “May I love 
in that manner which God will approve. I have been inter- 
ested in the lovely and perfect example of Jesus Christ. Though 
He loved all His own as the world loveth not, and though He 
laid down His life for His enemies, yet as a man we have 
reason to think that He acknowledged some as His particular 
friends. ”31 Many others might be cited who expressed in one 
form or another this motivation of the mystical Ideal, whom 
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they identified with the Christ. It may be sufficient if we add 
by way of illustration these verses from Whittier’s 
Immortal Love 

The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again. 

Through Him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead. 

Are burdened with His name.^^ 

The Nature and Development of Ideals. 

An ideal, as illustrated in the lives studied and as discussed 
in this chapter, is a mental image or configuration of that 
which appears desirable to the mind. The ideal may exist 
objectively in part or as a whole, but to the mind of the 
idealizer it is subjective. The ideal is not an original datum, 
like the urge of hunger. A new born babe does not have one. 
The ideal is a growth, conditioned by experience, emotional 
satisfaction, and choice — that is by the media of education. 
One may have several subsidiary ideals, as the ideal mother, 
the ideal friend, the ideal society; but the paramount ideal 
which is the effective agent in character formation is the ideal 
of a possible self which one may become. The mechanism of 
the personal ideal operates through the common habit of 
living over in imagination the heroic part in the experiences 
of life. Anything may be grist to the ideals mill — stories read, 
heard, or acted, the gossip of the social set, the glory of the 
military or athletic hero. The cutting edge of the ideal is 
determined by the values which appeal to the individual. 
What does he want? The significant factor therefore for 
religious and character education is the values which motivate 
the ideal. Given the initially selfish individual, whose moti- 
vation is set up with reference to his own personal urges and 
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desires, the individual must pass through experiences in which 
he discovers that selfish individualism is possible only on the 
lower levels, and that the higher satisfactions are found in 
terms of social good. In other words, as the individual becomes 
socialised, he must have before him an ideal which is still 
mote socialized, as a motivating force to determine the direc- 
tion of his growth. 

The process of socialization, which involves as we have 
just seen the discovery of a higher or more socialized ideal, 
corresponds to the variously described Christian experience of 
conversion which has in its essential features the reversal of 
central motivation from a self-centered to a God-centered, or 
society-centered, life. It is a process of cumulative experience 
which can be traced in the lives of very many of the characters 
studied. The subject has been briefly discussed, where the 
Beechers, Mary Lyon, and Jonathan Edwards are given as 
examples of the thirteen classed as ‘"twice-born,* in whose 
lives definite crises of experience, decision, or dedication are 
noted. There are twenty-six others of the once-born type, 
where the information is sufficient to trace their character 
development. In many of these cases the adoption of an ideal 
is associated in the mind of the individual with dedication to 
a task or program of socialization. Horace Mann, for example, 
declared that “the whole duty of man lay in knowing and 
doing the will of God.** He found his ideal in the Christ, and 
he interpreted his duty as giving up his profession to devote 
his life to popular education. Mary Lyon went through a 
definite experience in which she adopted the Christ ideal, 
during her school days. Her great and effectual labors in the 
field of women’s education were in large measure motivated 
by her religious ideal. On the occasion of her thirty-sixth 
birthday, she wrote in a letter, “As long as the Lord of the 
vineyard hath any need of my feeble service, He will allow 
me the unspeakable privilege of living and laboring.**®^ We 
note that each character used as an illustration in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs to represent persons with the mystical ideal 
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was highly socialized, with a mark above 80%, and an average 
on the socialization table of 90%. A significant factor in the 
religious ideals of all this group is the fact that they conceived 
the ideal in social, — i.e., family terms, of the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of man, and Christ the elder brother. 

Purpose. 

Like Mary Lyon and Horace Mann, others of the characters 
studied dedicated their lives to a set purpose. It now remains 
for us to consider the significance of Purpose as a factor in re- 
ligious and character education. Purpose is related to ideal, 
but should not be confounded with the ideal, as is sometimes 
done. The ideal is the total entity, the ideally completed 
whole, of that which one considers desirable. The purpose is 
that part in life which the individual undertakes toward the 
realization of the ideal. It is evident that certain of the charac- 
ters drifted into or stumbled upon their purpose, or were 
driven to it by negative force of circumstance. It seems equally 
evident that no one of them reached any great achievement — 
and all of them did achieve — ^without at some previous time 
resolving upon a major purpose. This appears in its simplest 
form in the case of the inventors. We see Elias Howe in the 
chronometer shop of Ari Davis, listening to the “crank*’ who 
was trying to invent a knitting machine, and resolving him- 
self to make a machine that would sew. Here was a purpose 
which changed young Elias from an aimless and drifting 
mechanic to one of the world’s greatest benefactors. The pur- 
pose of Howe was motivated in part by self-interest; yet in 
the degree that the proposed achievement had social and 
socializing value, in that degree only could he succeed. He 
succeeded ultimately in making clothing cheaper for all 
humanity — one of the most significant of social achievements. 
In his success, he also fulfilled his duty toward his long- 
sufiFering family. Incidentally he became rich and famous — ^re- 
wards which no one should wish to deny him; though the 
reward should never be allowed to overshadow the achieve- 
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ment of the purpose. Like moments to that of Elias Howe, 
resolving upon a purpose, with corresponding results, may be 
seen in the lives of Eli Whitney, when he decided to develop 
the cotton gin, and of Samuel F. B. Morse in determining to 
produce an electric telegraph. The motivation was in each 
case clearly divided between a desire to accomplish something 
worth while for humanity, the desire to succeed, and the 
desire for economic gain. 

Where sufficient motivation does not appear, we may 
conclude that we do not understand the character under 
review. Herndon’s story of Lincoln’s watching the slave 
market in New Orleans and deciding that if he ever got a 
chance he would “hit this thing and hit it hard,” has been 
exaggerated by others into the major motivation of Lincoln’s 
life, which resulted in his becoming President and destroying 
slavery.^ It is only when we see Lincoln’s repeated contact 
with the undesirable features of slavery, as in the Russell- 
Todd law case in his own family, that we understand his 
slowly maturing purpose.^ Lincoln, who tried many tasks, 
and failed in several of them, is a conspicuous example of the 
trial and error method, and of slow growth of a major purpose 
in life. 

Louis Agassiz* expressed intention to “become the first 
scientist in Europe,” represents another type of purposive 
motivation. It was a youthful resolve, expressed in egoistic 
terms, but based upon the sound principle of fitting himself 
as well as possible for a career of service. In the socializing 
process through which he was himself passing, the achieve- 
ment of his purpose lost itself in his larger ideal. When offered 
the highest scientific post at the University of Paris, which 
was the fulfillment of his original purpose, he declined, and 
chose rather to teach in America. In the lives of other teachers, 
particularly of Emma Hart Willard, we see a great socializing 
purpose take shape, — ^when she devoted her life to the prepa- 
ration of women teachers to teach women — and children — ^for 
the furtherance of culture in the country. She was impelled in 
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part by the economic motive to support herself and her family. 
But her purpose soon transcended the economic motive. There- 
after she was no longer driven by necessity, but was led by a 
contagious enthusiasm. Herein may lie the secret of the much 
mooted question of leadership, — the true leader develops when 
economic necessity and selfish pride are transcended by 
enthusiastic purpose. 

'Eieligion and Purpose. 

The relation of religion and purpose has already emerged 
in the discussion of ideals. Religion represents value which 
gives meaning to the relationships of life. It is difficult to 
separate motives, ideals, and purposes, from religion, and in 
a sense, whether the person concerned uses the term religion 
or not, it is applicable to this whole field of values. In certain 
cases studied, including the lives of all the ministers, a highly 
socialized life purpose was definitely related to the Ideal of 
religion. In cases classed as “twice-born*' a part of the imip- 
tive religious experience, connected with the adoption of the 
ideal, was the determination of a major purpose. It seems likely 
that the irruptive aspect was in part due to the struggle of 
competing and mutually inconsistent urges for supremacy in 
the life of the individual. 

The Development of a Purpose. 

The development of a dominant purpose seems to be one of 
the first requisites of a successful life, yet many people pass 
through their secondary education and enter a University 
without having determined upon any set purpose. Effective 
education should lead to the formation of a purpose; and 
until the purpose is formulated, education itself is crippled. 
It seems to be no small part of the success of the lives studied 
that so many of these persons early formulated a workable, 
if not an ultimate, purpose. Agassiz has just been referred to. 
Despite the pressure put upon him, for prudential reasons, to 
become a physician, lie early decided to be a scientist. Details 
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as to which particular branch of natural science he should 
follow, whether geology or biology, were left to be worked 
out. Agassiz was perhaps the best equipped man in the world 
in his line, due to his native ability, together with his early 
formulation of his purpose. 

In addition to the importance of the early development 
of purpose, a purpose suited to one’s capacities should be 
found. The persons included upon this list all ultimately 
succeeded in some major field of endeavor; yet even with these 
brilliant persons numerous occupational difficulties are found. 
One thinks of Audubon, with his artistic temperament and 
love of the birds, and the fiery Patrick Henry, as selling gro- 
ceries and measuring calico and then forgetting to charge the 
customer because their heart and mind were elsewhere. Grant 
never did find his true metier^ which lay in the field of mathe- 
matics; he won the Civil War out of sheer desperation and 
sense of failure. He had stipulated with his destiny, when he 
dared not face his father’s anger, and went to study at West 
Point. One of the greatest needs in our educational life is for 
courage, despite fear, uncertainty, and parental or economic 
pressure, to choose that for which one’s own inner conscious- 
ness tells him he is best fitted. 

DeterminaHon in Carrying out a Purpose, 

Once a choice has been made on adequate grounds, a pur- 
pose should be adhered to with grim determination — so 
Foster tells us in his Decision of Character, This book of Foster’s 
is one that is mentioned occasionally as among those which 
influenced the character of some of the persons studied. It 
represents a type of literature somewhat out of style today, 
which seems to have had positive values, and of which we 
lack a modern counterpart. Such books had their part in 
emotionally conditioning their readers to a high sense of 
destiny — to a sense of worth in the sight of God, and to a 
like worth of their fellow men, even the meanest. We have 
seen that the Calvinists and Puritans, who were brought up 
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on this point of view, produced a large percent of those who 
have been chosen to the Hall of Fame. It seems that this 
emotional conditioning of the individuals in an expectation 
of the divine support and a determination to succeed because 
of the great values at stake must have been a significant 
factor in the success of some of the persons whose lives have 
been studied. The sense of value of one’s self as an individual, 
and of every individual, of one’s calling and tasks, and of all 
simple tasks and callings, is one of the greatest motivating 
forces in life. The sense of values becomes socialized when 
the feeling of the importance of one’s own purpose is matched 
by a growing sense of the importance of other people’s pur- 
poses and of the intrinsic worth of all people in the Heart of 
the Universe. A high sense of the importance of carrying out 
one’s purpose comes with the conviction that that purpose 
is in harmony with the processes of nature — ^with the will of 
God — that in fulfilling one’s own purpose he is cooperating 
with God in perfecting his world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The significant factors in the ancestry and social inheri- 
tance of the persons whose lives have been studied, and which 
emerge in this study, are largely in the field of education and 
religious and character training. Certain hereditary and 
economic features appear, such as the fact that the ancestors 
beyond the Atlantic, of the group studied, came largely from 
the upper and upper middle classes; and that comparative 
poverty in childhood, with consequent economy and with 
chores to be done in helping about the home, was a social- 
izing, hence desirable factor. It has not been found possible, 
however, in this study to measure with any degree of accuracy 
the intelligence factor of the individuals or their ancestors, 
beyond establishing the fact that the individuals were normal 
or above without being predominantly precocious; nor have 
the economic factors been sufficiently isolated that the writer 
would wish to make any significant generalizations in that 
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field. But in the fields of education and of religious and char- 
acter training a number of factors emerge, which appear 
significant to the mind of the writer. These factors can be 
noted by the careful reader at the point where they emerge 
in the text. The more important of them may be summarized 
as follows; 

Clearly Evident. 

I. The extension of the socializing process, from the 
naturally selfish individual, to a motivation directed toward 
the abundant life for society, is central to character education. 

1. A harmonious relationship of the child with the mother, 
with the parents, and with the family, is the beginning of 
the socializing process, a failure in which signally mars the 
later life of the individual. Illustrations, positive — Bancroft, 
Whittier, Alice Freeman Palmer; negative — Franklin, Clemens, 
Poe. 

3. Discipline leading to self direction is a necessary pre- 
cursor to self-expression. Successful external discipline is 
moderate, even handed, and gradually relaxing. In the best 
instances there is a definite policy of transfer of control from 
the parent to the growing child. Under self-discipline a desira- 
ble objective can be chosen and pursued. Illustrations, posi- 
tive, Joseph Story, Frances Willard; negative, Poe, Grant, 
Sherman, Audubon. 

4. Lack of discipline, uneven discipline, over-severe dis- 
cipline, unrelenting discipline, leave scars and character 
weaknesses. Illustrations, Poe, Clemens, St. Gaudens, Grant. 

Erobably Evident. 

5. Integration between the home, the church, the school, 
extends the socializing process in widening circles of interest, 
understanding, and contact. In the degree that there is conflict 
between the directions, tendencies, and teachings of any two 
of these three, the conflict is reflected in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Illustrations, positive. Brooks, Alice Freeman Palmer; 
negative, Mann, Jefferson, Irving, Holmes. 
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6. Sociali2:ation, which follows successful discipline, leads 
to higher satisfactions, and the development of the self on a 
higher level. Illustrations, Patrick Henry, Frances Willard, 
George Bancroft. 

'Possibly Evident. 

7. The pursuit of a personalized ideal, who sacrifices or 
limits himself for the common good, leads to the development 
of a clearly-defined, socialized personality. Such an ideal may 
be a father, a mother, an older living person, or a spiritual 
Ideal of religion. In varying degrees, but in many instances 
among the characters studied this Ideal is conceived of as the 
Christ. Examples, the mother of Lincoln, of Henry Ward 
Beecher; the Christ ideal of Mary Lyon, of Whittier, of Henry 
Ward Beecher, of Channing. 

8. The motivation of the ideal is the growing point for 
religious and character education, where the socializing 
process can be stimulated and directed. Illustrations, Mary 
Lyon, Emma Willard, Roger Williams, Joseph Henry. 

9. The significant factor for religious and character educa- 
tion is the value which motivates the ideal. Religion expressed 
in social terms — the Fatherhood of God, Jesus the Elder 
Brother, the Brotherhood of Man, and of the whole human 
race, — has socializing value and may be an effective framework 
in which to build social institutions. Illustrations, Washington, 
Mark Hopkins, Franklin, Horace Mann. 

^ Troth, D. C., Selected Readings in Character Education. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1930, p. 348. 

^ Emerson, Ralph W., Essays y Philadelphia, John W. Morris 
and Company, 1906. Character, p. 324. 

^ Pierce, Edgar, The Philosophy of Character. Harvard Press, 
19x4, p. 413. 

^ Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, M. A., Personality and 
Character TestSy Off print from the Psychological Bulletin, vol. 
X3, No. 7, July, 19x6. 

® Roback, A. A., The Psychology of Character. New York, 
Harcourt and Brace, 19x8. 
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® Smuts, Jan C., Holism and Evolution, New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 13x6, p. 2.8^. 

^ Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, P* 3^- 
^ Jung, C. G., Modem Man in Search of A Soul, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1333, Chap. XL 

® Hartshorne, Hugh, Character in Human Relations, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1331, p. izsff. 

Ibid,, p. 174-5. 

Ibid., p. 184-5. 

Confucius, Analects, Edited by James Legge. Shanghai, 
Commercial Press, n.d., Book I, Chap. IV, 1-6. 

13 Experiments in Measuring Motives. The writer has tried 
numerous experiments and varied systems of indicating motiva- 
tion before coming to the one which is now proposed. Much 
time was spent in trying to perfect a configuration of motiva- 
tion patterns, based upon the fundamental instincts of the 
race, which demand satisfaction in the life of each individual. 
His mind still turns in that direction, as a promising field for 
investigation, but so far no satisfactory system of motivation 
patterns for application in these biographical studies has been 
devised. Among the other experiments tried was a compli- 
cated hundred-point system for measuring the degree of 
socialized behavior. In addition to its cumbersomeness, it had 
the further disadvantage of emphasizing in the resultant differ- 
ences dependant more upon occupation, education, and eco- 
nomic status than upon character. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., Daniel Boone. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1303, p. 181. “Daniel then fled, stopping once 
to load and kill another foe.” 

Allen, A. V. G., Jonathan Edwards. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1883, p. iz. 

Allen, A. V. G., op. cit. p. 131, p. Z73. 

lies, George, Leading American Inventors. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 131Z, p. 34. In 1785 five bags of cotton were 
landed at Liverpool. By 1788 this had increased to 108 bags. 
Whitney invented his gin in 1733. By 18Z5, the year of Whit- 
ney’s death, the cotton exported from the United States was 
valued at $36,846,000.00, which exceeded by six millions of 
dollars the value of all other exports combined. This figure 
continued to mount rapidly until the Civil War. 

Woodberry, G. E., Edgar Allen Poe. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1885, p. 14. “At the age of six. . . . the long, 
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narrow Virginia table cleared for dessert, being his stage, his 
trick before company was to pledge their health.** 

Roback, A. A., Psychology of Character, already referred to 
is a compendious historical survey of 576 pages, dealing with 
the * ‘humors,** with temperament, with the endocrine attack 
upon the problem, and most of the other possible approaches. 
Tne question of religion and character is scarcely referred to, 
but the ethical and biographical sides of the subject are in- 
terestingly treated. It is, on the whole, the most valuable 
modern treatise on the subject which the writer has consulted. 
Another book of great value, suggestive throughout, and 
brilliant in spots, is Coe*s Motives of Men, The writer has 
found no single book in the field which he could apply closely 
to the study of motivation in the biographical subjects. 

Thorndike, E. L., The Elements of Psychology, New York 
A. G. Seiler, 1905, p. 

Thomson, M. K., Springs of Human Action, New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1917, p. 13. 

Op, cit. p. ii6. 

Hadfield, J. A., Psychology and Morals, New York, 
Robert McBride & Co., 19x5, p. loi. 

Franklin, Benjamin, ^tobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1916, p. 155. 

Farnham, C. H., A Life of Francis Parlman, Boston, Little 
Brown & Co., 1901, pp, 333-5. 

Poe, E. A., Works, vol. II, Eureka, An Essay, on the 
Material and Spiritual Universe, p. xii. 

Allen, A. V. G., Life of Phillips Brooks, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1907, p. 179. 

Chadwick, J. W., William Ellery Channing, Minister of 
Keligion, Boston, Houghton MifHin & Co., 1903, p. ixj[. 

Op, cit,, p. 418. 
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Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1896, p. z83. 

Kingsbury, O. R., The Power of Christian Benevolence, 
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Church Hymnal, New York, The Century Co., 1915, No. 
194. All hymns quoted above are firom this volume. 

Life of Mary Lyon, p. 119. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Dorchester, Daniel, D. D., Christianity in the United States, 
Hunt and Eaton, 1895. 

p. Z50. 

Years Harvard Yale Princeton Columbia Brown Dartmouth 


1638-1700 

446 



I700-I7IO 

11 . 2 . 

32- 


1711-172.0 

I5I 

56 


17x1-1730 

365 

141 


I73I-I740 

312. 

179 


I74I-I750 

X 39 

xig 

19 

1751-1760 

zyo 

xgo 

14X 

1761-1770 

4XX 

3x5 

19X 

1771-1776 

xyS 

176 

137 


William and Mary College no list. 


II 

42. 


43 


TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 
Dorchester, op, cit., p. 151. 

Dr. Asabel Hooker instructed thirty-three students for the 
ministry; Dr. Charles Backus instructed about fifty; Dr. Asa 
Burton about 60; Dr. Bellamy still more, and Dr. Emmons 
one hundred. Dr. Smalley had in his home only some twenty- 
five or thirty, but among them was Dr. Emmons himself. 
Honorable Oliver Ellsworth, third Chief Justice of the United 
States and Jeremiah Mason, U. S. Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, both, on leaving Yale College, studied for a time with 
Dr. Smalley. 

CHURCH STATISTICS 
Dorchester, op. cit., p. 2.53£F. 

From a discourse preached by the Reverend Ezra Stiles, 
D. D., before the Congregational Clergy of Rhode Island, 
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April Z3, 1760, a number of interesting particulars have been 
collected respecting the ecclesiastical condition of New 
England (See American Quarterly Register, August, 1834, 
pp. 10-2-6). The following was, as he supposed, the condition 
of the different sects: Jews, 70 persons; Moravians, 70 persons; 
Episcopalians, 1100 families, or 11,600 souls. There were 
twenty-seven Episcopal missions, including two ‘ ‘itinerances. ’ * 
The twenty-seven missionaries, with three other ministers, 
officiated in forty-seven churches and places of divine worship. 
Six or seven of the congregations were large, others were 
small, some not exceeding fifteen or twenty families each. 
Friends, 16,000, a large estimate; Baptists 11,000. 

'*At present,” said Dr. Stiles, “The Congregationalists 
have about 530 churches, which double in less than thirty 
years. The aged ministers now living have in their day seen 
130 churches increase to 530. In 1643 the 15,000 souls in New 
England were contained in thirty-four churches. In 1650 there 
were forty churches, and 7,750 communicants. Perhaps these 
may now be (1760) 60,000 to 70,000 communicants. In 1698 
there were 130 churches of which thirty-five were in Connecti- 
cut. Now there are 530 churches, of which 170 are in Connecti- 
cut, hence the period of doubling for the churches is thirty 
years at the farthest. In one hundred fifteen years we have 
increased five hundred churches upon thirty-four churches.” 

Accompanying this discourse there is a list of the clergy 
of New England, each given by name with his residence and 
denominational relations, from which the following table has 
been compiled: 


CUr^ in New England in rj6o 


Denominations 

lAairu 

N. H. Mass. 

R. I. 

Conn. 

Total 

Congregational 


2-9 

191 

II 

165 

510 

Presbyterian 


4 

1 


X 

8 

Episcopalian 


X 

16 

6 

H 

48 

Baptist 



10 

19 

3 

4x 

Friends 


_4 


H 

I 

49 


3^7 

39 

344 

60 

195 

665 
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Churches in Netu York^ xyji, 

Dorchester, op. cit., p. X54. 

Number of inhabitants of colony, estimated 130,000. 

Dutch Reformed — 2.3 ministers considered large congregations 
two or three churches per minister 
24 vacant 

Presbyterian — 45 Presbyterian ministers. 42. fixed charges. 

15 vacancies. 

Episcopalian — 2.1 clergy 

Lutheran — 3 ministers — 10 vacancies 

Anabaptists — ministers — ^4 vacancies 

French Protestants — 2. congregations 

Moravians — 3 congregations 

Quakers — 17 

Jews — I 

Roman Catholic — ^None 

The Middle States, 1759 (American Quarterly Register, 
August 1834, p. x6). 

Presbyterian 8 Presbyterian — 99 ministers (Duplicates) 
Dutch Reformed i Synod 2.0 ministers (Duplicates) 

Baptist New Jersey 5 ministers; Pennsylvania 4. 

Episcopalian New Jersey 5 ministers; Pennsylvania 4. 

P- ^55 

English Missionaries in America in 1762. 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel employed the 
following number of missionaries in this country: 


Massachusetts 

8 

New Jersey 

8 

New Hampshire 

I 

Pennsylvania 

9 

Connecticut 

16 

North Carolina 

5 

Rhode Island 

4 

South Carolina 

4 

New York 

10 

Georgia and 



Bahama 2 


Total, sixty-seven missionaries, besides about a dozen 
school masters. 

Statistics of churches and ministers in the United States, 
1775 (Religion in America by the Reverend Robert Baird, 
D. D., New York, Harper 1856, p. 210). 
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Men 

Churches 

Episcopalians 


300 

Baptists 

350 

380 

Congregationalists 

575 

700 

Presbyterians 

140 

300 

Lutherans 

2-5 

60 

German Reformed 

2-5 

60 

Dutch Reformed 

2-5 

60 

Associates 

13 

xo 

Moravians 

IX 

8 

Methodists 

xo 

30 

Roman Catholics 

x6 

52- 


H 

o^ 

H 



POPULATION IN THE COLONIAL ERA 


Seaman, Essays in the Progress of the Nations. New York, Scrib- 


net’s 185X, pp. 

579-583- 





16^7 

i 6 s 4 

16 6 s 

rjoo 

rjso 

177s 

Maine 



4,000 

16,000 

45,000 

New Hampshire 



10,000 

30,000 

90,000 

Vermont 




10,000 

40,000 

Mass. 7 j9I2. 

Plymouth 549 

1 6,0x6 

2-.941 

x 3,467 

^ ^ ^ >6,000 

5,3x06/ 

190,000 

x8o,ooo 

Rhode Island 

i >959 


1,000 

3x,ooo 

50,000 

Connecticut 

3,186 


30,000 

110,000 

195,000 

New York 


10,000 

18,000 

7x,ooo 

175 ,000 

New Jersey 



15,000 

60,000 

1x0,000 

Pennsylvania 



15,000 

130,000 

X75 ,000 

Delaware 



5,000 

xo,ooo 

35,000 

Maryland 400 


16,000 

X5 ,000 

90,000 

160,000 

Virginia xo,ooo 


30,000 

75,000 

xoo,ooo 

360,000 

North Carolina 



8,000 

80,000 

XOOjOOO 

South Carolina 



7,000 

50,000 

90,000 

Georgia 




10,000 

x5,ooo 

Total White 



x88,ooo 


1,140,000 

Free Colored and 

Slaves 


37,000 


500,000 






1,640,000 
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REUGIOUS FORCES IN THE UNIIED STATES 


Census of ipo6, Carroll, H. K., LL.D., Director of Churches, 
U. S. Census, Scribner’s, igix. 


p. LIX 

Male members 
Female members 
Value 

Sunday School 


ix ,767,466 

16,849,505 

iA57,575»867 

14^^85,997 


Average membership per church (1906) 

Roman Catholic — 1,017; Lutheran — 188; Presbyterian — 119; 
Baptist — 1 13; Methodist — ^96. 

Protestant figures for 1880 1890 Increase 

9,z63,x34 13,158,363 3.895.12.9 

Increase in church membership 1880-1890 4x% 

Increase in population Z4 . 86% 


p. XXXVIIL 

Roman Catholic 1881 Estimate 6,367,330 communicants 

1891 Estimate 8,177,039 

Increase 30% 

Net increase despite immigration “far below that of the 
Protestant Churches.” 

(H.A.M. — 19x1 ca. 17,000,000 at 30% increase each 

ten years). 

p. LXI Seating capacity, Roman Catholic of communicants 

Methodists 3 times 

p. LXXV 


1910 Roman Catholics (3 bodies) 

ix, 443 , 5 Zo 

Methodist (16 bodies) 

6,615,051 

Baptist (15 bodies) 

5,603,137 

Lutheran (13 bodies) 

1,143 >486 

Presbyterian (iz bodies) 

1,910,765 

Disciples (z bodies) 

1,464,774 

Episcopalian (z bodies) 

938,390 
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Reformed (4 bodies) 


448,190 

Latter Day Saints (z) 


400,650 

Eastern Orthodox 


385,000 

United Brethren (i) 


303,319 

Evangelical (z) 


i8x,o65 

Friends (4) 


1x3,718 

Brethren (4) Dunkard 


ixx,847 

Adventist (6) 


95,646 

Scandinavian Evangelical (3) 


6x,ooo 

Mennonite (ii) 


54.798 

Salvation Army (x) 


2 - 7 . 2-75 



XI, 000,000 

p.LXX 



The 16,6x6,989 of net increase in twenty years (1890-1910) 

represent a growth of nearly 81%. 



CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the Hall of Fame bom up to 

1780, inclusive 

who were 



Church members 

13 

6i% 

Non-church members 

5 

^ 3 % 

No information 


15% 

Total 

XI 

100% 

Eliminating the Unknown 



Church members 

13 

72.% 

Non-church members 

5 

2.8% 

Total 

18 

100% 

Approximate percent of total population who were church 

members at the time of the Revolution, 7%. 


Members of the Hall of Fame who were born between 1781 

and 1810, inclusive who were 



Church members 

16 

64% 

Non-church members 

5 

2-0% 

Unknown 

_4 

16% 

Total 

2-5 

100% 
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Eliminating the Unknown 

Church members i6 76% 

Non-church members 5 X4% 


Total XI 100% 

Approximate percent of total population who were church 
members in 1810 — 9%. 

Members of the Hall of Fame who were born between 1811 
and 1855, inclusive, who were 


Church members 

7 

4x% 

Non-church members 

6 

36% 

Unknown 

4 

X 3 % 

Total 

17 

100% 

Eliminating the Unknown 
Church members 

7 

54% 

Non-church members 

6 

46% 

Total 

13 

100% 


Percent of total population who were church members in 
1850— 16%. 


Total members of the Hall of Fame who 

were 

Church members 

36 

55% 

Non-church members 

15 

X 4 % 

No information 

IX 

2.1% 


Total 

63 

100% 

Eliminating the Unknown 



Church members 

36 

70% 

Non-church members 

15 

30% 

Total 

51 

100% 


Average percent of church membership of the whole 
population for whole period — ca. ix%. 
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104 

In these calculations no allowance has been made for the 
fact that most churches count only adults as members. The 
practise varies considerably between the different churches, 
also somewhat with the times. We have another variable with 
the size of the family, hence a greater degree of accuracy is 
probably unattainable. 







